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1. INTRODUCTIOiN TO VISUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 



WHAT ARE THE 

Why are some arts 
And does that word 
I wish someone wou 



Artists and art historians have 
debated for hundreds of years 
over the differences between fine 
and applied arts. We usually 
think of painting and sculpture 
as fine arts^ but just a few hun-^ 
dred years ago, they were consid- 
ered relativeiy low forms of art. 
Architecture, which today we clas- 
sify as an ''applied" art^ was' once 
thought to be the ''finest" of the 
arts. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries ^ several 
popular art inovcments believed 
.that all of tfte arts were equally 
"fine.''^ For them, painting, fur-r 
nlture making, and architecture, 
were all treated with equal re- 
spect. Even now, an architect, 
a- painter, and a potter might ar- 
gue over whose work was the '-fin- 
est*" That shaky line between 



FINE ARTS? . 

known as "Fi ne-^ 
refer to mi ne? 
id please define. 

fine and applied arts has always 
shifted to suit the needs and 
values of different cultures. 

Our culture does draw a line 
between fine and applied arts. 
We make that distinction on, the 
basis of how the artwork will be 
used. The work of a fine artist . 
-is meant to be looked at, thought 
about s and appreciated. The ap- ^ 
plied artists produces s'omething 
meant to be used in a. more prac- 
tical way. . . 

The "impracticality'' of the 
fine artist may not mean that 
he/she is a "better" artist than 
the^other, it just means that the 
fine artist's career is different 
fi^om the applied artist's career. 



The Artistes Tools^ 



Question : 

-What , do a paint brush^and a laser . beam have in commnl 



Not much, unless you're really familiar with con- 
temporary art. If you are, .you'- 1 I know that both 
can be used as artists' tools. Artists do not I imit 
themselves to the traditional methods of painting 
and sculpture. ^Experimentation with new materials 
is basic to creativity. ,Even,,a.,tooi as unlikely _ 
a laser has been used by .artists to create three- 
dimensional images called holographs. Some^arti sts. 
use sewing machines as an "art supply," stitching, 
together pil low-=|.ike sculptures whi'ch hang on- the 
wall. Other artists do "paintings" designed tp be 
dispaayed on the floor,, or shown on a video screen. 

Don't confuse tradlrional methods of painting ■ _ 
and sculpture with contemporary art. As the world 
changes, artistic expression changes to reflect our 
cult,ure. Look through some, good art magazines to 
see ''for yourself what's going on. / . 
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WHAT ARE THE APPLIED OR COMMERCIAL ARTS? 





Now that your mouth is. dry and 
you're thinking about running out 
for a tall glass of soda^ you can 
understand the power of the applied 
(or Gommercial) artist, . Without 
even mentioning a brand name/ you 
cab probably taste the soda right 
now/ The style of the lettering 
itself has become so fMiliar that 
just the sight of black ink on 
white paper can make you thirsty* 
The applied artist who designed 
that lettering has the power to 
not only lead you to water, but 
to make you drink. , 

The advertising business depends 
on applied artists to create the 
visual images which sell products. 
Some prolduct designs are so well 
known that you can recognize the 
subject of a billboard long be-, 
fore getting close enough to read 
it. Just the colors and the draw- 
ing style are enough to identify 
the product. Applied artists do 
more than just, advertising, though. 
Furniture companies could make a 
perfectly useful table out of ai 
slab of wood and a sawhorsei but 
they use coimnercial artists to , 
design tables in thousands of 
individual styles. In factV just 
about every business which manu- 
-factureSi prints /or sells just 
about anything could use artists. 
Almost everything around you has 
been designed by somebody, and 
advertised by somebcdy else. 



Applied art is sometimes hard^ 
to separate from fine art. If 
old Pablo the painter sells his 
watercolor '^Bouquet of Noses^* 
to an art collector, then he is a 
fine artist. If he sells the 
paintirtg to a drug company as an ^ 
ad for a new deodorant, then he 
Is an applied artist, A sculp- 
ture of two meteorites holding 
hands would be considered fine 
art if it appears in a gallery, ^ 
and conmercial. art if it is repro 
duced as a lainp base. What gener 
ally separates- fine art from com- 
mercial or applied art is the 
purpose for which it is done* j 
Applied art is sometimes know as I 
"practical art-- because it is in- 
tended, to serve some practical 
purpose. ^ 

The applied arts are usually 
divided into three categories: 

* Visual Communications 
(Chapter 2) 

* Product Design 
CChapter 3) 

* Environmental Design 
(Chapter 4).. 

- In addition to the fine and ap- 
plied artSj arts education (Chap- 
ter;?), arts business and manage- 
ment (Chapter 8) are discussed 
in this book. In each chapter, 
you will find information about 
the kinds of jobs artists have. 
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and the kinds of lives they lead. 
No one can say for sure how much 
a job will pay, or how successful 
a person can be in any career. 
eThis book should, however, give 
you some idea of what it is really 
like to have a career in the vis-- 
ual arts. 

At the end of each chapt^er you 
will find a list of professional 



associations which can provide 
you with additional ^information. . 
Each chapter also includes a list 
of learning resqurces so that you 
can^ refer to other books and pam- 
phlets* Your school guidance of- 
fice and your local library are 
other sources of information about 
careers in the visual arts and 
crafts. 



JOB TITLES IN VISUAL 



I. Commercial Art: Visual 
Cbmmun i c at i cjns 

• Illustratioi| 

Illustrator 
General I^llustrator 
Technical Illustrator . 
Fashion Artist 
Cartographer 

Cartoonist (printed media] 
Colorer 

Medical Illustrator 
Calligrapher 
Courtroom Artist 
\ Cartoonist (motion picture, 
tv) 

Scenic Artist - 
Architectural ^Renderer 

• Graphic Design 

Graphic Designer 
i Production Manager, 
Advertising 
Director, Art 
Book Designer 
Cover Designer 
Typographer • ' 

Layout Planner 
Paste-up Planner 
Mechanicals Planner 



ARTS AND CRAFTS 



* Printing Process 

Printer 

Compositor 

Lithographer 

Etcher ' / 

Silk Screen Printer 
Screen Maker, photographic 

process 
Photoengraver 
Engraver 
^ Music Grapher 
Stripper 
Color Separator 

• Displays and Signs 

Manager, Displays 
Display Designer 
Display Artist 
Director, Merchandising 

Display and Specialties 

Department 
Merchandise Displayer 
Display Assembler 
Sign Designer 
Diorama Model Maker 
Sign Painter 
Sign Writer, Hand 
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• Photbgraphy 

Photographers 

--^ Photographer 

Photographer, News 
Photographer, Commercial 
' Photographer > Portrait 
Photographer I . D. Bureau 
Photographer J Scientific 
, and Biological 
Photographer J Aerial 

, Photographer^, Finish 
Photographer, Candid 
Photo Researcher 
Photographer^ Photoengraver 
Photographer, Lithographer 

Photo-'TJchnicians 

Photo Technician 

Film Developer 

Copy Camera Operator 

Photo Finisher 

Negative Cutter and Spotter 

Photo Checker and Assembler 

Photograph Retoucher 

Coloristy Photpgraphy 

II* Commerci al Art: Product 
Design 

Industrial Design 

^ Industrial Designer 
Commercial Designer 
Model Maker 
.Package Designer 
Industrial Renderer 
patternmaker 
Sample Maker 
Model Builder 

Designer with specialties in 

Furniture 
Cabinetry 
Fixtures 
Metalwork 

Musical Instruments' 
■ Jewelry and Flatware 
Glrissware 

Tile ^ ' 

Toys 



* Textile and Fashion Design 

Textile Designer 

Cloth Designer 

Screen Printer. 

Clothing. Designer (also in 

fur, hats J shoes j handbags] 
Copyist 
Tailor 

Dressmaker =; 
Wallpaper Designer 
Carpet Designer 

III. Commercial Art ' 
Onvironmental De^sign 

■ Architecture 

Architect 

Architectural Drafter 
Renderer^ Architecture 
Architectural Modeler 

■ Landscape Architecture 

I^andscape Architect 
Landscape Drafter 

* Environmental Designer 
I Urbaa Planner 

* Interior Designer 

. ; Interior Designer 

Stage Set Designer . 
Miniature Set Designer 

IV. Fine Art 

* Fine Artists 

Two-Dimensibnal Art 

Painter 
Drafter 
Mural is t 
Photographer 

Printmaker ^ 
Calligrapher 

Three-Dimensional Art 

Sculptor 
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Other "Mixed*^ Media Art 

Experimental Materials 

Artist ' _ 

Independent Film Maker 
Computer Artist 
Media Artist 
Experimental Artist 

Craftspersons 

Craftspersons in: 

NWobd 

Clay . 
Leathfr 
Stone -.^ 
Plastic \ 
Horn/Bone/Shell 
Fiber 

Glass " 
\ Metals. 

Print V 
Mi s c e 1 1 aneous / Comb inejl 

Materials ^ ' ■ 

Miscellaneous/Other ; 

Materials ^ 

Crafts 



Hand Craf ts/Craftspersons and 
Designers 

Wood Design 

Cabinet Maker 
Woodcarver 
Boatbuilder 
Wood Sculptor 
Instrument Maker 



Clay Design . - 

Ceramicist ^ \ 
Potter 

Tile Designer 

Leather Design ^ 

Leather Worker . ^ 

Leather Seamstress > Custom. 
Shoemaker J Custom 
Sandal and Belt t-laker ^ 
Saddle and Harness Maker 



Stone Design 

Sculptor 
Carver 
: Worker 

Plastic Design 

aculptor 
Jeweler/ ^ , ^ir= 

Hom/Borie/Shell Design 

Carver 

Jeweler ' _ . 

Scrimshaw Artist 

Fiber Design 

Weaver ^ ' ^ 
Basket Maker 
Spinner ^ 
Dyer ^ . 

. Needieworker f 
Quilt Maker i . 
Fabric Printer ' 
Macramaist 

^Non-Loom Fiber Worker 
Rug Maker- 
Custom Sewer 

Glass Design 

Glass Blower 
Glass Decorator 
Stained Glass Worker 
Mosaicist 

Metal Design 

Silversmith (GoldsmitM 
Jew.eler 
Metal Sculptor 
- ^ Blacksmith 

Ename l is t T^ ^ 

Printmaking 

Bookbinder^ Hand. 
Small Press Printer . 

' Misqellaneous/Combined 
Materials 

Bead- Maker 

Toy Maker ' 
Crafts Tools Designer 
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Mistellaneous/O;ther Materials' 

: . - Floral Df signer V - 
. . Candlemaker ^ / . / 

Paper-^Craftspersen 
Decbupage WorKer 

■ * Technical Services, Fine Art 

* Picture Framer • 
Mat Cutter . 

- ' ' Fine Art Rrinter 

- , ■ . ^ y . / ' :\ - 

VI , Art Education ; ^; 

• Teaching . 

Faculty M.ember, College or 
. . ^ University . ' 
' Teacher/ Secoiidary School 

* Teacher, Elementary School 

* Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher, .Nursery , School 

. V ' Teacher i; V^iting' " "^y 
> -In s t r u c t b r ^Vo c^ t i o na 1 
^v:. , '"^^Trainlhg ' ' 
...Director, Art' Department - 
Teacher, A^ult Education 
Director, Vocational - 
>. " Traiiung^ . \ ' ■. 

' Director,: SpeciaL/Education 
, ; Art Supervisor"/ s v; - 
"^^ / Educational Specialist^ 
Instructor, On-the-job, 
■ Training 

Settings r It is impossible 
to iist.teaching^ jobs -by 
' : subject, as every skill,- and 
." every pos s ible combihat ion 
. . and permutation of skills 

which, appear in these list- \ 
ings. can coilceivably .be. 
^ taught. Instead, teaching 
jobs will be U^tid by set--^ 
ting' rather than :by^iubject. .^ 

— - The' above teachers c^n,^ 
work in* ■ ' 

Pre--, Private or RubMc^ 

SchooLs— . ^ V 

.Elementary, Junior, or ^ ^ 
' ' Senior High Schools 



'= / Specialized SchoplS|'''; v^ . 
: ' Community Centers _ j |- ; tf. . 

■ juriior: Co^e^ ^ 
' ' Colleges ,f 
Universities ' a ./ 
» trade Schools 
krmy Bases. 

Recreation Departments 
. Educational Tv Stations ; 

Prisons / - - ^ 

. Private Studios 

Workshops ' 

' * Museum Education 

", \ Museum Educator • , 
- , ^MuseOm Designer ^ ' 

Publicatiionsl^Specialist ^ 
Publicity Specijalist 
; Conservator 

Writers about Art; / 

, ■ Critic , / . ^ 

A^t" Reporter. ^ y 
^ - \ Ar^t Reviewer . 

* Art Librarians 

* A^t Therapy . V 

Urt, Therapist 
Occupational Therapist , 
-Expressive or Play Therapist 

VII. - Arts 'Business arid Management 

* "^Arts, Crafts Management 

Arts Manager \ _ ^ 
Director^ Art/Crafts 

Organizations,. Government 
or Private ^ ' , 

. Researcher, Art/Crafts 

Organizations,. Government 
or Private 
i 'Administrator, Art/Crafts 
brganizatibns. Government 
or Private 
Public .Relations Worker, 
V ^...Ait/CraEts .Organizations , 
/^^^^ Government or Private 




. ' v Exhi6itifi& ^nd Sales and^ ^ 
^ Pjomotion ^ ' " • 

Gal lei^; Director . 
'^llery -Assistant " 
/Private. Dealer ' 
V Colleptions ^Advisor" ' 
Director, ' Crafts Center 
Director>'Cra£ts Fair 
Craftspersons' Agent 
Its' Agent : / 




^/ Put^iqist ' ; ;/ - ^ 

/ ApRraiser • ■ V* . : , ; • ' - 
; Cataloguer v " f {■ 
Owner, Rewil Shop «or Gallery - 
Manager, PhotogaHery or Studio 
Salesperson, Art/Crafts ' 
Saiesperson>. Signs and plsplay| 
Director, Hobby Shop \ 
^ Sales, Import Crafts : 
/ Arts rCrafts Supply Salespi 

Desi;gner, Shop, or Gallery 
^ ^Exhlibits . 





; 2. VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS 



. : r 



INTRODUCTION " ' - 

Question: . // ' , 

What is visual cominunication? 

Answers : . • . 

a) Talking with your eyes C^ink,_3^irikx flutter)^ 
^b) ^Staring at thf: telepKbne < " 

c) Neithar of the above* 



^The answer is c. Visual communis 
cation refers to the whole process 
,of giving and receiving messages 
through your sense of vision. 
And your .sense of vision is your 
major contact with the world* 
Your other senses play a part in . 
helping you 'understand and commun- 
icate with your enviroriment^ but 
people communicate primarily 
through visual messa'ges. Unless 
someone, has smeared peanut butter 
on this book, you probably can* t 
learn anything by smelling it. 
You could, if you wanted, walk 
barefoot over the pages, "but your 
senses of touch and balance would- 
n't help you to figute-out what . 
the pages we^re about . - You have 
to look at the book to .see the 
messuages that the authors and 
visual^ ^designers are sending*. 
It is -the job of an . applied 



artist to design the pages^ to be 
clear and legible/ You couldn't 
read this page if the words were 
scattered around at random* You 
couldn't tell where one chapter 
.ends and another begins if some- 
one didn't design the spacing of 
the pages and choose the type^ 
style* , You probably wouldn' t 
want- to read the pages if no one 
had designed them to be as attrac- 
tive as possible* ■ 

^The arrangement of space on a, 
printed page is only a small part 
of visual coimnunication* Photog- 
raphy^ illustration^ displays , 
and signs are also ^"^tommonj every^ 
day mearfs of commuhi cation. Try 
to notice how man);' times a day^ - 
you see the' work of an applied 
artist* You can bet that you'd 
'need a computer to count the vis- 
ual messages you take in everyday, 
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The Vi,sual CQnununicatQrs 

A picture. Is worth a thdusand words, 
but Md rather be pal d . I n cash^ . . 



The list of pfeopie considered 
Visual communicators includes all 
the people who are involved with 
the creatiye aspect of, designing 
and reproducing two-dimensional 
material* For instance, a photog- 
rapher would be considered as 
part of this group. So would the 
people- who pose the photographer* s 



models and print the. photographs .^ 
The people who' prbduce the chemise' 
cals for printing;^: or manufacture 
the darkroom equipment are ^ 
however, part .of the **creative'- 
group* They may be pa^t^of the 
same industries , but their jobs 
do not involve/any kind of visual 
art work ■ 



Visual Artists on a Magazine Staff 



Magazines publish. mastheads (lists pf credits) which 
name the sehidr staff/of the magazine. The mastheaa^ 
of .a natidnal- news magasine includes r 



1 Cartograpfifer (map maker) 

'2 Ass*t* Cartographers V ■ 

1 Picture fiditor \ ; 

1 Ass't. Picture EdJttor 

1 Color Editor j , 

10 Photographers | ' 



1 Art Director 
2'Ass't. Art Directors 
1 Product ibn Supervisor 
7 As s V t , f Production 
Supervisors " 

1 Cover Design Editor , 

2 Graphic Designers 
5 Layout Artists . 

The masthead iriciudes only the experienced' i^embers o£ 
the staff, to. get /a full lisit of "the commercial ^art- 
ists who work for the magazine you ' d have -^b add ! 

* All thi assistants -working for the people on the 
masthead ' , / ^ ' 

• Free-lance photographers and illustratoTs who seli 
their, work to the magazine, but are ndt/ employees 



Free- lance cover designers 
Printers who work on the actual production - 
Phototechni clans . , , \ / — 

All th&^ commercial artists working for the adver- 
tising agencies" which produce the ad's in the magazine- 
All the cpmmetcial^^ artists who wprk/on ads to promote 
the magazine. _ ^ " ■] - 
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ILLUSTRATION 



If the Montezuma Motor Company 
trying to advertise thekr new car 
the "Revenger^*'^they are not go-, 
ing to do it by printing a list J 
o£ tho car's mechanical specifica- 
tions. They, will stead hire an 
illustrator to draw a picture of 
.the car speeding down a mountain' 
road while a sleek mountain lion 
runs along side trying, to keep up* 
A picture which glMpriies the car 
grabs your attention faster thaTi^:,." 
a page of numbers, A textbook./ 
publisher knows that a grammat^ ^ 



school history *book willtheVQf 
interest childreri in the Battle^ 
of Bunker Hlill unless the book is: ^ 
£ i 1 led wi th wel l-done i I lus t-rations 
of soldrers and battlefields^ 11- 
lustration ' has bden used since pre- 
historic times- as a very effective 
way of getting ideas- across i and 
of Mnaking printed texts come alive , 
A good illustration ,can jnake'duipL 
stories interesting^ just as podr^'' . 
'illiisti^tions can make a thriller/ - 
look^ bprlng. ; / . % / V 



Most' Illustrators Specialize^ 



Here are some of the major specialties within the field: 

Illustrator - the general^ term for. ajl tho^se graphic 
artists who create yisbal representations or da- > . 
corative patterns ^ ^ 

Genera 1 Illustrator - someone who does all? kinds of ; 
illustration work - 

Technical Artist^ someone who specializes in illus-- 
' trating technical subject matterp 

Fashion Artist - someone who specialiies in any aspect 
of fashion ^ , * 

. ■ . ' • ./ ■ ' - . 

Gartographer - -/ an lirustrator who draws maps 

Cartoonist - (printed media) an illustrator^wh® draws 
any kind of cartoon or cartoon strip b?^^ 

Co^orer - someone who hand colors designs on printed 
■ materials J such as maps or calendars ' - 

Medical Illustrator - someone who specializes in draw- 
ing anatomical or bio'loglcal subjects for use in ^ 
medical study / . \ ; / 

Calligrapher - someone who does. hand lettering 
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Courtroom Artist - draws illustrations, of events taking 
place' during a court trial; usually when cameras are. 
forbidden in the room ^ J \ 

Architectural Renderer - aft illustrator who specializes 
in perspective ■drawings of buildings 

Cartoonist Cmotion pictures, tv) - draws and animates . 
cartoons €o be filmed > . . 

Scenic Artiest - draws and paints,- scenery and back= ^ 
grounds for movies and/tv, 



Marh^ is an iO^^ustratdr^of chil- 
; drcn* s ^^ook^c"^^ has been doing 
illustratibhs for six years on a 
free-lance basis. ^Th^s means that . 
rather t'hM working as* an employee . 
of the pubtS|hing company,, he works 
on his own^ and the company: pays 
Jiim to do 'specific assag^ments* - 
Althouglvthe must meet ptiblishers * 
schedules , by ,free- lancing Mark^ . 
is free to , set his own workiiig ■ 
hours and do only the work which 
interests him. /As. a beginner . 
though, he did not have tliat. kind 
of. freedom. He had tO:^^take what- 
ever assignments .he could find 
just to" build up a\^' reputation and - 
to. earn whatever mt^ey he could. 
Even now, he sometimes will work . 
under pressure one' w;eeki but have?. - 
no work at ail to do^. the next ^ . 

Now that he is well\ established - 
enough to have a steady flow af , 
clients, he spends little time^' 
■ looking for work, and. he is\ well \ 
paid for 'the^"^ work he doei;^^ He 
can now afford io lise^ some of his' 
time to^teach illustf ation in d 
junior college* and to^browse 
around galleries andvmuseums. He., 
feels that teaching, helps his own 
illustrating by^ forcing him to. 
talk about his ideas, ^and to ex- 
plore new ;methods. and materials 
with his students. Going to gal- ' 
leries helps him to keep in touch. 



^wlth the rest of the "art wot;14.^^ 
'Most artists find it very impdr^ 
tant to see other artists' work, ^ 
It gives them a. kind of stimula- 
tion to keep thinking' and" working 
on their owrt; ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

; Mark is somewhat unus^ual in the 
commercial art. field In that .he 
always knew exactly; what he wanted 
tordo* . Mah>r Ijepple know aS; chil- 
dren tliEt th^'are interested in 
commercial art, ' Few peopie know,. 

■ however , whether they preifer il- 
lustrating stories'a, designing lay- 
outs choosing colors,, or any par- 
ticular aspect of visual communi-. 
cation, . ■ . - 

" Mark' maj ored in art in college 
,and began looking for; illustration 
.3obs right away. "He kept taking a 
portfolio of his work around to 
the-: art directors of publishing . 

■ companies :^until one art director . 
'gave him .a mahuscript to illus- - 

trata. The "irt director^lt that 
Mark's style was especially well 
suited for . that particular book. 
After several years of soliciting 

'work that way, Mark can' now afford 
an agent to bring'^hts portfolio ^ 
around for him. when he needs new -\ 
^ clients. ■ tSee chapter on Arts 

* Business and Management^ for in- 
formation about artists^ agents.). 
Since Mark works on a free-lance"; 
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basis ^ he actually manages a one- 
person business-, and his ability 
%Q manage a business is as impor- 

^t^nt to his career as is his .Abil-^ 

-^ity to draw. — 

Mark is a good example of a sue-' 
cessful^ illustrator 5 .but he is n^t., 
representative' of the whole field, 
His 'specialty is doing only chilA 
dren ^ s books ^ f^but other il lus tra-\ 
tors do many other kinds of work. 
Medical illustration i for instance 
is so highly specialized; that the 
training of most medical' illustra- 
tors Includes a year, in medj.cal\ 
.school. It is one' of. the few art 
related careers which pays very 
well, , and it is one^ bf the most 



demanding. Advertising is^ =an-- 
other area in which :many illustra-^ 
tors find some' narrow specialty* 
"Even among people who draw only 
fashion illustrations ^ there are 
some who specialise in something 
as limited as .drawing only shoes j 
or working\only in watercQlors;., - 
Almost every illustrator bias to 
concentrate on a technique, a^jS 
style, or. a subject which he or 
shfe can, develop into a specialty. 
And- almost- everyj iriustrator has 
to^face^ddmpitltion. There are 
a lot of would-be illustrators, ^ , 
but very few are. as successfur 
and as satisfied as Mark is, 
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' Mark's Day - 



Mark aescribad some of the things ha'' s likely to do 
in an ordinary day. : Of coursa. not sail illustrators 
ao exactly, the same things, but M^^ is fairly 

typical.— ■ /. = . -r^^^ / i ' 

I work mostly in the evenings, so I can be:with 
my. son during the day/V THs first thing i.do^in; ^ 
my studio 1 i clean it^ : then I rMearch the jobs, 
that come .in* 1 dtclde Jv^ to, II lustrat© a par- 
ticular manuscript, and then I may go to tha 
' 1 rbrary. /N©Ktv W sketch prej imlnary plans ;tp^^. 
^' • determin^compdf Itlon, slie, tachniquer and prof-a^ 
duction methods.: The sketches have to-be seen . i,^ 
^ first by ah" editor, or; an art :edi tor who :ch^cKi_ 

them with the: publisher. : After: fight i ng i^ out*. - 
' we^ come to some rklnd. of agreament^^^^ 

whatever changeg are .necessary . Th^n I finish ^ 
/ th^'art for prlntlng and check the color proof s..; 

^Sometimes the artist; the-^art editor^ and ; the > 
publisher don't agree on how the illustrations 
should look. Artists' sometimes have to "give / . 
In*^ In spite of what they thirik Is right. , 



c:artQoninE .and Animation ^ 

Cartooning is one of the most 
familiar, forms of illustration. 
So 'familiar, in' fact, that more 
people,; throughout \he^ world would 
recognlEe Donald fluck'^than the 
President of the United States. 
We, see cartoons , every day in the 
fbrms of .comic, strips, political 
satire, advertiseiftents,^ and ty . 
shows. Since it is ;such a common, 
f^rm of conmiunication, there ar^ ^ 
lots of people makin| a living by 
cartooning/ It is;not, hov?ever^ 
a stable field to choose. Take, \ 
for example, thp business^ of ani- 
mated cartoons ; 

^ Animation is the process of. ^ 
flashing separate draWirtgs on a- ' 



screen so qulckiy that the pic- ^ ' 
tures seem to be moving. It , ■ 
v>rould seem,; judging tf^6ffl^ihe.,^»-. 
ber of cartoon shows ori^tvi'^at^ 
there must be thousands of anima- 
tors hard at workr drawing all u 
those dozens, of ipictures which ■ 
flash. on the- screen per minutet 
And at wbuld. seem that more car- ^ 
toofiists would'^be needed^ to design 
the ^characters, color the drawings 
and plan, the stories. 

' ■ Jim, who has been a cartoon ani- 
matoi for; many ^ years, ^ saM that 
his /business was j^^ery active p 
years ago, but it, is not anymore. 
Most of the big cartoon studios 
have'^closed. and the few; remaining' 
hire very few new people. Even 
if a beginner is hired,^ it is ^ ^ 
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prbbably a Wo-shot assignment / , 

rather than for a staff job! . 

I' . ' ' "■ ' 

Jim's own career is not /an ' = 
encouraging example/ for an aspir- 
ing animator, Hf works, on a free- 
lance basis, and takes al'^l the ms = 
signment.s he can get^ ySince the 
studios/are only in prpductidn far 

'/about eight months; out of the year , 
Jim has to work up^tb 14; hours a 
day during the pToiduttion seasons^ 
so that he can survive the regular " 
.iay-offs - Xnd' since 'studios rare- 

/ ly provide wbrkihg space, he has 
to work at home*y^ He . can/ 1 use 
thosj four months : qff -every year 
for vacations , ^either, because = 
he does ;not f^el that he can/: ' , 
afford to spend money .while he 
is not earning any. 

. 1 ; Because animation has^ b^ecome a 
. very limit^ed feusixiesSj a newcomer 
has a .hard time breaking 'in** It. ■ 
used to be possible., to start as \ 
an apprentice and work yQuj^.way 
up. Now a beginner has to comprte 
with .experienced animators right . 
from /the'' start. According to Jim^ 



very few beginners 'are successful, 
, Another problem for beginners is 
/that \they cannot' get^^their first 
jobs on the basis of education* 
Skill in drawing is the only real . 
requirement for the job, and skill 
comes with time and experience* = 
Even when they do manage to get 
started J animators .still hava to 
go out and find each new assign-: 
iteht/ \ Work is hard to find even 
for the most ekperienced animators^ 
like Jim* Cartoons . are being made 
now with fewer drawings per minute . 
arid much of the work is being dona " 
abroad or with the aid df^; comput-^ 
ers * Fewer cartoons are made: each 
year than Mn the past. It seems 
to be a dying art, idespite its 
^ apparent popularity , ' . 

As for; Jim, he started in the 
vtiusihess : bacausa. h^v-lo^ed it. He 

never/ realized that he was limit-- 
,/ing himself : to- a specialty which ^ 

could riot /support' him. He's gone 
' back to riight sehooi recently to 

stiidy a^br&nch of graphic design. 
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Don' t Take An yone' sg Wbrd; a Pinaj^ ^ 



If-you speak to two. people.th; tha sa^^ profession^ > 
■you're likfly.to get-^two vejy.different viei^oints.^ ^ 
Another cartoonist who' s^. inVolyed in animato^on f eU . - 
that animation is Still a relatively good f leld .for, ■ 
begirinirs;:He based 
ularity of home ine>vie projectors, 

they might ' create for^^etght mi 1 Ita - 
He also thought ^that \the::demto^^^^^ educational ; ear- . 
'^toon;£ilms is inci^asxng'4;^;p^ ' ^ 

This is. not meant to confuse you it's meant to 
, point two very iftpbi^ . ; : ' ■ 

- A fieid whicjv c£i be terribif^^^^ 

may be wonder^ful for someone else; • ' /; 

' m Job^markets can reharige; so qu^^^^ 

i>eat thing \ you:;dan::do Is to cheeky It put i ' . 
; 'for 'yourself \. ^^v '';:\;;'.:v> 

\ Don' tvaccfept^aTiy singly opinion as the .flh^l: w^ 
on aiiy profession* " . ^ ■ ; 



\ 



Morrie is also a cartoonist , ^ 
but he'.s been luckier than Jim 
has.. Mdrrie has done a syndicated 
cartoon strip/ a tv shoWs and 19 
books of cartoons . He works under- ' 
a lot of pressure to maintairi such ^ 
a high lever of production , but 
he prefers that to having to hunt 
up each new- job* Because Morrie ^ 
is well known,- he has a regular 
steady flow' of -work to do. For 
him, one .job leads .to the next*_^: 
The cartoon strip leci to the books, 
and "the books led- to television. ■ 
If he. wanted, to/expand even fur- 
ther he could use his characters 
for things such; as greeting cards y 



calendars, or toys. . Eree- lancers 
can't be prpmoted from one job to^ 
inother, 'so^advancement means^ 
doing more and better^ work.- 

Mo^e is very happy with his _^ 
career.' He feels tl;\at his Time is 

" his; owii^'and he loves being . ab le to 
communicate: with ayhuge audienge, 

-Even though it was^hMd for him . 
to get started and bulid_ up, his 
reputation, he ir satisfied with j 
his choice- He ^hinks that the ; 

^one^- characteristic cartoonists 

'have in common ,^s a love for their 
work. ; r ' ' 
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Advice to. Student's 



Morrie had some interesting bits o£ adVTca to. pass on 
to students- who are thinking about cartooning as a 
career, • • j ' . 

You've got to love cartoons* Getting started can- 
be strugg I e * ^ ; . V . . ' 

You've got to fae able to sustain a story for a / ' . 
cartoon strip* For thatj you-ve got to be inter- 
ested jn psycho logy ^;Eng M sh^ and creative writing 
, as we I r a s d raw i ng . ^ ^ . ' ^ 

You have to be observant about human nature to ; 
f ind the. humor in everyday situatlonSp ' 

You-ve got to have respect for^your readers'. -I-K' . 

■ you ■ re-..doJ ng a cartoon for a trade magazine , you 
have'.to know what' the readers i;nterests^ and prob-' 
lems are, so ybu can portray .thein. point of view, 

You.^ have to 'create .a market for yourself. ^Maga^-- 
zines and newspapers., do not go out looking for 

■ cartoon i s+s . ■ 

.'■ ' , ^ . - 

The b I ggest, m i stake tha,t , most' youngsters make rs =^ . 
to think that the ab i I i ty to- draw is.all. ' lt_._j.s_^ . 
50 percent or less of the^Job* Therefore^ /a car= 
toonist needs to know -somethi ng- about the EngUsh ' 
Language;' layout of each. bOK,' and how many words 
to use. ' You have to be brief. One Of t^he great- 
. est things that happened to me^was a high school 
Jqurna I I sm c I ass. I learned to be briefs 



. Illustratidnr(ri^r' general^^ 
good field for people who have 
the self-^discipline to work on a 
free-lance basts* The field is 
overpopulated. and requires unusu-^ 
al skill and dedication, of you 
expect to compete*' If you. can 
establish'V^^^self as an illus- 
trator j ydu^ wij^^i have a career 
with a lot 0^ 5flexibility and 
creativity. = There are drawbacks, 
though. The high degree of 



specialization which an^ illustra- 
toFTiW^.s '-can-be^=-V-er)cJ,imi^^^ 
As one aict director said, '^Once 
an iirustrator, always an illus- 
trator.," It can be very 'difficult 
to- move ^intc some other related 
field wath an illustration back-^ 
ground* Since it is a free-lance 
field, an illustrator rarely has 
the salary ^nd promotion benefits 
of a staff job. But^ illustration 
^ is only a small part of visual 
communications * - 



GRAPHIC DESIGN. 



" What' s faster than a ' speadjng' 'ba 1 1 po i nt , more Rowerf u I . 
' '■ /-fhan a .1 ithopress', abl^to paste^t^ ' 

/ siingle- page? ' ■ - v ^. ; \ '/. • 

^Why any graphic designer, of - 1 dimensiMal material will look ^ ' 

course/ Graphic designers are "h^ like, but not necessarily what will 

the all^important people who put/ ' be on the page. Other people may 

words and pictures together in a- design the illustrations, take th^ 

way that makes sense. Graphic ^photographs , and write the text, , 

designers are sometimes called but the graphic designer has to 

the architects of tKe printed put everything together m a clear, 

page^/'They are the commercial attractive arrangement, - 
'artists who^ design what two- 

' . Major, Graphic Design Occupations ^ ^ . 

Graphic Djesigrier r the general term used to describe 
'\ ' , artists" who "design two-dimensional .visual ' ' 

to be printed p . ' ' ^ . . 

^ Production Manager , Advertising - directs the work of 
preparing advertisements for printing,^ Makes final . 
' decisions about artwork, photography , and design,. and . 
instructs the typesetters and printers on how the ^ 
^^ finished work will lookv ^ ' ^ " ' 

' " Director, Ari designs^prtwork' and supervises, workers 

preparing layouts. and illustrations and ^ photographs 
^ \. for printing, ' DirectsJ^all phases of wqrk in^fhe art". ^ 
, department and coordinates art department activities, 
with the other business departnients , : . 
' Book -Designer - a graphic designer who specializes in ^ 
. / ; ' planning thS appeaj^ance of books, 

' ' Co ver Designer - a. graphic designer who specializes . 
^ indesignXhg covers for books, magazines, etc. 

Typographer - a specialist in choosing' and arranging 

the type/ styles for printed, materials , ^ - _ - 

---^^bay oiil^^P^ner^ pl;ans-and spaces the arraT^ementrdf 

typir arid illustrative materials for printed materials, — 

>£ste-up Plar^er - wo^rks for the layout person, ; 
.: ^1 cutting and arranging elements of the printed design.; 

Mechanicals Planner -^ prepares the work;pf the layout 
pferson in final form, ready .for printing, : 



Take, for exampia^' the Museum . , 
o£ Early American Chickens • /rhe 
museuin sends Tout newsletters once 
a month to all membarsv keeping, . , 
thefn /informed^ of new developments; 
in chicken collecting. People 
send notices to the^ newsletter 
offering to sell or^trade rare _ 
specimens i and many members sub- 
mit articles about their experi-^^ 
ences.^ The -news4ett^er staff at 
the.museum has to organize all ' 
the news items ^ get the ^articles . 
typed and illustrated, and print ^ 
up a visually appealing newslet^ 
ter. For this, they call in 
Fowler Hawkes / a graphic designer, 
'Fowler first takes the typewrit- 
ten articles, cuts these up and 
reBLrranges them on a page, shift- ^ 
ing everything around until the 
page looks good. Then he selects - 
appropriate illustrations, decora- 
tive borders, and attractive type- 
settings. The last step is to ^ 
prepare the pages for the printar. 
This mearis that all the el:ements 
of the page haxe to be carefully, 
neatly pieced together, with no" 
stray marks or smudges. .When his/ 
work is done, he sends it to the 
'printer and starts/ planning the. 
layout of next month^ s "American 
Chicken J^, . \ ' ' 

Graphic design 'is one.^of 'the 
largest branches, of commercial^. _ - 
art. Otm^cultjire-^depends on^ ^...^ 
TprTnted messages for communica- 
tion> and we print. millions of 
tons xif paper every year* Next 
time you carry out a heavy load ^ 
of trash, think of how much of 
that weight is m^de up of old' 
newspapers^ magazines, and junk 
mail. Everyone of those pages 
was designed by somebody. Every 
time you see a post.er, or an ad- 
vertisement in a* store window, 
you are looking at the work of 
a^graphic designer* This 



. enofmous volume of work makes 
graphic design one o£ the most 
stable areds of coiranercial^^art 
It is one of the. few areas in ' = 
which' people can find steady, 
secure jobs:^ ' ^ ; " 

: But ;a word of ^autioni graphic - 
design, is a- highl>^ /competitive , . 
field. A lot of people , go into '''' 
it expecting overnight , success ^ 
arid ending' up^^unemp While 

■ there.; are rnany- graphic design j obs 
around, there are never enough for 
everyone- who "wants one. And, as 

, in any professdon, there's not 
much ."room at the= top."^ 

Ray and Micki . . 

Two Graphic Designers - 

Ray is at the top of the- graphic 
art profession." He "is the direc- 
tor of a large: art department in^v - 

' a publishing house. - ^ Micki is ^ also 
called a graphic ^designer, but her 
career is quite different from 
Ray* s . Instead of working for a 
hig company, she works for lierself 
as a free-lancer. Both Ray arid 
Micki are able to support them- . 
selves, but there are two major 

.differences in their ■cafeersi ^ 

* Ray*s income is^ a stable, 
salary^ while Micki runs ; 

. the jcons^ht_jrisX-6f^-^:^^ — - 
T .^r Vfc^st or famine, , 

^^ —i* Ray* s job is primarily 

r managerial, while Micki : 
does all phases of her 
wprk= by; herself,; 

Both Ray and Micki answered a 
list of questiions about their^ . ' 
careers. You will find, differ- 
ences and simijarities in their 
answers^ to thev-same questions . 



If,..^ou had\tor yourself a. job 
title/ wHat= would it^ b©? 

. Ray; ' \Art Dj rector, 

■Mickh' Graph !c Des igner / , " ^V^^ 

Is ybur position' one you createdi 
or .is' it ^jone which exdsted before, 
you held ' - 

Ray: M;^. hatred ^ in thaT^I 
fhlled-'a jQb.,^but J wal al- 
ready worKi ng ^fpr the company 
- then. ■ - 




"Micki: ! 1- created- it myself. 



IVhat .product oi^ service 'results, 
from your. work?. 

Ray :- I manage- a department - ■ 
of "des igners, editors^ artists, 
^ .fand administrators* 1 -m ac- 
countable for what. they do and 
[ direct thetp: work. 

- ; Mi cki : 1 .des i gn posters^ b'ro-^ 

^ ■ chures, bookiV greet i ng cards ^ 
or Whatever printed- mater la Is . 

' - my cUehts:;^request^v-; I q^dvlse 
crients as vto what' they /can ' -^^ 
do within their budget^s and 

'-.work directly wlth^the: printers, 



For whom do you work? ^ ^ 

: ^ay: \.For the publltshlng; ^ 
^ CQmpany. ' " 

- Njckj r ' For-^ysel ff, on con- 
, tract to publTlhHng houses 
and "mother groups. 



Mlckr: I don't really know* 
1 can be I ndependent ^ somet i mes^.: 
but' cl IenM.;yan apply a- lot^of 
pressure^^:;^ito comes . 

with being afi fe to" p i ck and ♦ , 
chooSe among clients.; 



WHat different kinds of things; are 
you ' likely to .do in a working day? 

Ray: L check and approve all \ 
.^?.'^'bbpft i nterlo^i,: covftr dtiigjns, 
^ and other graphics. I advise \ 
on tichni caL matters and on 
pecfpTe to/contact and ^f>^ ^ 
tancers or agencies.: : I work, 
wl th ,ed I tors, and artists In 
developing ideas and 1 I isten 
. to and . heip^^artl sfs and de^,; ' ' 
. .s tgners. Sometimes ^1 . do ;the \. ' 
^desfgning and always all the,/ 
bus! ness:// budgets, schedu l^s-r^^ 
company po 1 i cy , checki ng p'Hbn.e 
bi I ls> and appf-oVing on hiring, 

Mlckl : V I; prepare materia I for . 
typ^settl hg.; I do the actual : 
coricaptual I zation of a Job: . . 
picking an approach/to use.... ^ ' 
I prepare the -work for photo- 
stating. 1 coM lect materTal s, 
do the letterl ng, layo^jt, and 
paste.'^up' work,;- . I meet with 
cMents at various stages of : 
/the job and run the business 
of my own office billing j, 
accounts, ^and ai I the deta ll v 
work. J And r^qry a ;iot! . ^ 



As^ a. graphic designer , . do you 
feer that ypu hav^.k' lot of 
freedom in your work?. 

Ray: Some. "1. can choose, 
my . stafi, -but not what 
products we;r=furn out. 
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Do you participate in any out- 
side ..activities that enhance 
your career as a graphic designer? 

Ray I Yes, Painting, writing, 
f i |_rn-maki ngj go I ng ^to museums 
-^^TTid movies. All. kinds of cul- ' 
tural activities. 

Micki : Yes, Mm. an, active 
member of, the artists^ unian 
and I go to museums' at least 
once a week. These things 
are very stimulating J 



1^ your time flexible for daily 
working hours? 

Ray: No. I work from 9 to" 
5, and a lot of oyertlme. 

Micki: Yes, but 1 depend on 
' many services, like typesetters, 
who do work from 9^ to 5, so I 
have to arrange my schedule to 
suit theirs, iecause Mm sel 
employed, many people think 
they can ,cal I me anytime — 
■like the client who came over 
to talk business on New Year-s 
Day. 1 hoped my iifewould 
be more '-free'* but the truth 

IS that my time is not entire^^ 

ly free* 



What was your educational pre-- 
paration? ' : ; 

Ray: I majored in English 
and phi losophy in col lege, 
got. a master-s degree and ■ 
began a Ph\D. In Art History. 
Befbre college, I too^ some 
..art courses . 

Ml.cki: ^ I went to a women's 
' college in California. It 
..was a great edubation. 1 
majored 'in art for four years 
and got a B.A. in Fine Arts. 



Afterwards, .1 went to a non^ 
accredited school for some 
techn ica I courses , 



Was your educational background a 
conscious preparation for your 
j Ob? / 

Ray: No, but In the apts 
people should have a strong, 
cont I nu I ng cu 1 tura 1 educati on 
— a rich cultural vocabulary 
separates techn ici,ans from 
. ' des igners.. 

Ml cki : No. 



Did you have any apprentiofeship, 
or on-the-job training f^ your 



Ray: Yes, but informally* 
I started 'out doing paste-'.ups 
in an ad agency and worked my 
way up to^ being a free- lance 
ad designer. ' ^ ^ 

MIcki: I workQd as an assis- 
tant to the director of an 
art gal lery. that helped my 
aesthetic growth, -^but I had 
no real apprenticeship. 



Has your workings experience always 
been related to graphic art? 

Ray: No. In school 1 was a 
stock clerk, soda Jerk and 
worked In a mail order house'* 
Otherwise, yes. 1 taught art 
history, tree-la.nced and did 
'staff work In' commercial jart. 
.^AIL my jobS' In the last 20 . 
yeaFs have been related to 
th I s Job. 

Micki : No. In col lege I 
worked 'as a' hostess tn a 
restaurant and in an accoun^' 
1 1 ng of f i ce.. ' ' - 
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Geographic Considerations 



Ray and Micki were asked if there were any particular 
geographic areas In which graphic designeri wete lika- 
ly to find work. They both said that big cities are 
the. best places for designers. Suburbs and small 
towns just don't have enough publishing work avail'- 
able* Designers have to .be near the publishing 
industry and aaar.the technical services, such as 
printers, and supply houses, ' ■ 

It's interesting to note that both/illustrators 
answered that question the same way* 



How do people with your sort of 
job obtain work? 

Ray^ People are rarely ^hi red 
off the street; they have to 
have a lot of experience in 
designing, and they're usual ly . 
hi red. from within the compariy 
or from the top level of 
another company* 

- Micki: By word of mouth* and,, 
not by soliciting or respond-^ 
i*ng to ads* Peopfe tel r each 
other about my work/ My first 
job camo from a hospital public 
ra I at ions director I met at a 

" party; he needed a designer 
for the hospi^tal jannual report* 



If you wanted to change jobs, what 
else could your present job lead 
to? 

Rayr I could go i ntb corpor&te 
management or become director 
of product development. But 
these advance ments would mean 
' I eavl ng my area of skill. I ■ d 
rather stay where I am* 



Micki t I cou Id -teach 1^ but I 
don't want"to* I could work 
full-time for an institution 
or a publishing house, ^ or I 
could work on television 
graphics . 



Are there any particular reasons 
why people might not get workj 
or advai^ce in your field? 

/"'■ 

Ray* Failure to manage the 
department we II , 'poor qua I i ty 
— work, and inability to work 
with peop I e. 

Micki: Arrogance and being 
di f f icu 1 1 to work with, ^ Gra- 
phic design requires creative- 
ityj buy the creative moments 
^^are few and . far between * The 
rest Is dirt work and you have 
to be wi I I ihg to dp, it* You 
also have to be dependable to , 
hold on to your clients*' 
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The Ideal 



Both Ray and Micki were asked to describe an imaginary 
person who would be the ideal^ person for their jobs. 
These descriptions are, of course, just their own- " 
opinions. This is the way Micki described the "ideal" 
person for her job: 

He/ or she, would not really need to go to art; 
' school', but a degree In graphic- design might be 
good./ Some schools can be too rigid, though; and 
it would be better ,for a student to study infor= 
mally with a practitioner, It would be best for 
this person to get a good liberal arts background. \ 
Graphic designers are required to think on many 
l.evels beside the visual. 'They need to know 
Things like sociology and d i p I omacy * And this ^ 
person shou I d . have some technical skills like 
' knowing how to specify type and prepare camera- ' 
ready, copy for the printers. He or she should 
know how to visualize Ideas. I think this person 
would need a sense of humor, and a great sense of j 
responsibility. People. who have to ^ sat i sf y clientsi 
needs must be dependable and must be able to sacri= 
fice the i r ^egos sometimes. 

And this is the way Ray described his "ideal" person: 

The idea I" person should have a broad 1 i bera I 
arts background, He or. she should also have a 
.Master of Fine /Arts degree or its equivalent in- = 
eKperience, At least ten years as a designer 
^'^ .would be best.. For my job, the ideal person would 
also heed t ive years of experiertce i n book pub 1 i sh- 
fng. As for special skills, the Ideal person needs 
to be able to draw, paint, to see the >>isual rela- 
tionships of shapes'and cojors on a page.: A ' 
"poetic .imag%i.nation^' the ability to '.symboJ i ze 
is^also needed. ■ And a'sense of organization and.= 
thorough knowledge of graphic technology in many 
.media/ -Bus i ness- and .sel I i ng ski lis are very" Im^ ; 
pdrtant. This person should be flexible, cool^ 
headed, open to new ideas, and able to tolerate, 
the strain of worki.ng under pressure. 



What factors could affect your 
income? 



Did you participate in any extra- 
curricular high school or college 
activities which were related- to 
your field. Did these activities 
influence your .career? ^ . 

Ray: I was, on the yearbook^ 
the schqo I . magaz i ne, the art- 
magazl ne/ and . the art club* 
I won't dismiss the Importance 
of these things, but they 'were 
not really major i nf I uences .on 
my career- choICBt 

Mickl: I jOifiod the theater 
group In nigh chool. My 
col lege wai vj sma I I that^^"^" ^"^ ^ 
actlviti'es were very informal* 
■ I was on the newspapgr staff 
and worked for the public 
relations department of the 
school * These things were 
important to my .career choice, 
but they were no more impor-- 
tant than the other things ^ 
Mve done with my life"-, 

IVhat factors led you . into your 
particular job? 

Ray: Just the offer of the 
Jobt Chance Is especially, 
important in this profession* 



,vMickh I really like doing the 
things I have to do* I w^s 
always interested in different 
-styles of typeface even as a 
kid, I always enjoyed- produc- 
ing a product from beginning to 
end* ' . ^ . 

Iflhat do you find most satisfying 
about your work? 

Ray: It^s not boring. There's 
; always ^a new problem, I like 
seeing a Job through to the end 
and seeing my Ideas work out 
the way I planned ^tjiem, J get 
a kick put of seeing a tanglfalei 
product I can^ be proud of, 

Mlckh The Joy of seeing a 
- prob I em. splved, published^ and 
distributed* Like designing a 
logo and seeing it later down= 
town* I love seeing the fruit 
, of my own thinking. 

What do you find least satisfying 
about your work? 

Ray: It's frustrating. You never 
get to sol ve a problem as wel I . 
■as you'd I I kB to* There are' 
constant Interruptions and . 
harrassment* The manager la I 
side of the Job can be uh=" 
pleasant — having to push^ 
and 'crJ ticize people* ... 

MI 0^1 : The tremendous flnan* 
clal Insecurity^ eispecially ^ 
when work Is completed but 
not yet paid' for* The, designer 
' is the last perspn tq -be con^ 
\ suited oh the aesthetics of a ' 
. ^^project,^ s© I 'm pressured to 
\f Inlsh on time, wlthl^ a pre^ 
determined budget *^ 



Ray: My income Is saiarjed., 
and very stable* But 1 could 
be affected by the success or 
fa 1 lure of my company, and 
organizational changef In the 
company, 

Micki : My own productivity, 
the needs and budgets of my 
clients, and pure chanciB, 
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How would you advise students in- Mickl : For my Job, you need to 

terested in your job to prepare 
for it? . \ 

rtay: For one thl ng, you can' t 
aim for this particular Job. 
You ^ have to row into it. 
For graphic art in general, 
^you need set f^conf i dencB, 
' but you alio need to be rea^ 
listic in evaluating your own 
work, - Accept criticism and 
keep at it. Work on whatever 
you can* Follow your Inter^ 
ests in all things. Go to 
museums, movies always, 
keep in touch with what is 
going on in the visual arts* 

^ ^ Probiems 

Almost every'professiQn involves some kind of ethical 
; problems. Even a field as seemingly "pure" as art^ 
I forces people to face moraLl dileimnas, ^ay and Micki 
both listed some of the issues which have troubled 
them in their careers: 

Will you compromise the quality ^pf your work for 
practical considerations, such as "will the pr6d- 
-_.._uct sell?** Instead of "is the product good?" 

Wl I r you work for a company that produces Junk 
you would not want to buy? ^ 

Will you ^use your skill (as' In advertising) to' 
trick peopre into buying Interior products? . _ 

ViiM.I you '(In a^ managerial Job) treat your employees 
.fairly^ especia I ly I n regard to racfal and sexual 
equal i ty? ■ , 

Will you allow an ed i tor or supervi sor to a I ter 
, ■ your work without con|u It ing= you? . . 

"^"' Wil I you accept a Job you know you cannot handl& 
■ properly?^ * ^ -\ 

These are only a few of the issues which you might 
face as a graphic designer. They may not seem all 
' /.that earth-ihaking, but it is important that you be 
' aware of them/ There are a, lot of. designers around • 
who have found that although they don't want to com- 
promise their values, they sometimes have to, to 
keep on working. / 

' . . ' . 33 ; 



be' w i M i ng to work very hard 
and free'yoursel f from precon^ 
ceived notions, of how you want 
to work and how your life should 
be. Don't expect to have a'- 
secure income for the first 
ten years and be prepared to ^- ■ 
stay put ' I n one city- so thft 
you can build a reputation*^ 
For graphic arts in general, . 
It's hard to 'separate art from, 
life*^ You must feel a rea I 
commitment to art., 

1 '.^ . ' 
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Did^you notice the more strik- 
ing similaritiesHn the two inter- 
views? Both Ray and Mickivfelt 
the pleasure of seeing their work 
in a tangible form and both felt 
the same frustrations with the 
limitations of their careers*. 
They both need to work diplo- 
matically with many other people 
and they both need business skiris. 
Being actively involved with. the 
art world is. important to both of 
them. It's intieresting also that 
because neither of them knew in 
college what they would be doing 
in their careers, neither of them 
majored in graphic design. The 
greatest differences between Ray's 
and Micki's careers seem to be in . 
the areas of financial security 
and job responsibility, Micki 
is willing to take financial' ^ % 
risks, in' order to retain the 
independence of a^free-lance 
career. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing to remember is that 
both of them are happy with their 
careers^ and find their work sat-^ 
isfying and exciting. 

Qf course, there are other ways 
to make a living in graphic design^ 



It is a big field/ and involves 
workers on many levels. Ray and 
Micki represent only a small sec-^ 
tion of, the group* In a large 
department like Ray's, there are 
dozens of people special iEing in 
design, layouts, and mechanicals. 
In a smaller department J there 
are people working at jobs which 
combine many specialties. Arid 
publishing houses are ^not the only 
setting in which graphic designers 
can work. Many free-lancers like 
Micki expand their business into ; 
independent design studios^ and 
hire- other graphic artists to 
work for them. Magazines hews- _ 
papers s tv stations, and insti- 
tutions and industries frequently 
have their own graphic art, depart- 
mentSi Graphic design is highly 
competitive, but of the art'-' 
related fields, it is still "^he 
most universally necessary and 
most stable. As long as p^eople 
read and as long as people com-, 
municate with, each others' good 
graphic/designers will always be 
needed. 
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PRINTERS ARE IMPORTANT 



Once Micki has finished a design 
job ^or .a client, or RayU com- . 
pany has a new book ready to go 
to press, another whole group of 
professionals goes to work* As ^ 
you can see from the headline on 
this page, the printers are im- 
portant. They can make a beauti-. ■ 
£ul design look like this heading,, 
or a bad design look better than 
it should. Printers are the peo- 
ple who actually reproduced, those 
thousands of copies of '^Handbook 
of the Care and Feedingrof .the 
Household Chicken-' which ended 
up on the sale table of your' 
local bookstore. They are the 
people who get their hands dirty, 
moving the type into place and 
inking the plates, or who work - 
at composing machines similar 
to typewriters. Their work is 
as important to society as the 
work of the designers* ' If alt 
thje printers in your clty^sudden- 
ly stopped working, the whole 
city would immediately feel the 
results . A new musical show which 
^ just opened could fold overnight 
i£ the newspaper printers did not 
^rint the favorable reviews. The 
parents of a newlywed couple would 
be heartbroken if nobody printed 
the article describing the extra- 
vaganza wedding,. Business could 
go bankrupt if they could not 
print their advertisements in new- 
papers and in magazines. House- 
wives could not save money by 
buying advertised grocery "spe- 
cials.** Telephone Idnes all over 
town would Jejammea witH people 
trying to/get "all the vital 



information they^ are used to, get- 
ting through printed material. 

Most of the actual work in a 
printing shop in basically tech- 
nical. A lithographer, for in- . 
stance, does not design the. page 
to Be printed. He/she transfers 
someone else's desigA onto a 
printing plate and runs offimul- 
tiple copies of the design. Lith- 
ography is not the most creative 
sideVof the graphic arts, but it 
does give many people a very sat- 
isfying career. ^ Printers work 
directly with materials, and see 
the immediate, concrete evidence 
of their work. Many graphic de- 
signers begin their careers work- 
ing in print shops as a good way 
to learn the business, 

Jobs in the printing industry. 

- are ^somewhat different from other 
art-related jobs, in that they 
are usually regular, salaried. jobs 
Mosi printers have strong unions 
which set prpfessiona]b standards 
and minimiH'wa^esy Entrance into^ 
a printer's union depends partly ^ 
on the demand for new workers. As 
in any. ^ther field, there are al-, 

.ways fluctuations within the trade 
Years ago, linotype operators 

. could easily. join the. union and 
find work. Today, because that 
process is no longer popular, it , 

- is not as easy for a beginner to 
find work. On ,the other hand, 
offset, lithography has grown tre- 
mendously, creating. thousands of 
new jobs for lithographers , In 
any technical field, 'new tech- 
niques are replacing old ones, ' 
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.Printers . have an advantage over 
most other art professionals, in 
that they can find W(3rk anywhere 
in the country. "The larger print- 
ing shops may be in big cities, 
but even small rural towns, have a; 
printer nearby to print up local 
newspapers, invitations, etc* 

■■ Not all printers work the same/ 
way. They can work in all kinds 
o=£ settings. Printers can work 
in huge plahts, or in small 

Maj or Categories 



specialized shops. They can print 
up millions of copies of a' tooth- 
, paste ad, or five copies of an 
artist's favorite qtching. They 
can get steady jobs in. a large 
cbmpany, or go into business for 
themselves. No matter how they 
go about it,- printers can be sure 
that/ they are doing an important 
job^ which will be useful to so- 
ciety as long as a demand for 
printed materials exists. 



of/ Printing Jobs 



Printer - the general term /for people who do the actual 
work of reproducing visual? images in multiple copies 

Compositor - the person v?ho sets _ and arranges type, 
prior to the actual printing of material 

Lithographer - a^ printed "who works' with lithographic 
techniques , ' . ' 

J Etcher - a printer who works with etching. techniques 

Silksereen printer - a printer who" works with silk- 
screen techniques ^ / - ^ . 

Screenmakers photogi^aphic process - a person who 
photographically produces'^ the stencils used in silk-^ 
screen printing 

Photoengraver - a,' person who-prepares material, for 
^ printing using photoengraving techniques 

Engraver - a printer who works with engraving ' . 
'techniques' . ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ , 

Music Grapher. /- a person who prepares master /copies 
"of musical notations for photographic reproduction 

Stripper -a person who prepares photo-printed 
' ■ : material for, reproduction 

Color Separator - a person who separates the 'colors 
in a multi-color print and prepares separate printing 
' -plates- for each individual coI'^t^- ' 
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DISPLAYS AND STGNS 



Hey,. What's your sign? 
'Out to Lunch,' what's 



yours? 



If astrological signs sometimes 
confuse us, "Out to Lunch" signs 
are meant to make life simpler 
for us. Without signs, we would- 
n't know a rest room door from an 
exit, or "Do not Disturb" from 
"Please Enter.'.' Although too , 
many signs can seem useless, or 
annoying, we depend on. them as a 
quick, efficient kitid of communi- 
cation. Try to notice some day 
how, many times you have to read 
signs for directions, or for 
instructions . 

Signs are actually a simple 
form of an important branch of 
commercial art -- displays. 
Displays include all sorts of 
visual messages, from a card- 
board cut-out on the drug store 
counter, to a block- long depart- ^ 
ment store window. A display 
can be an artful three-dimen- . 
sitfnal arrangement of merchan- 
dise, or a printed two-dimen- , 
sional picture. Displays are . 
a means of grabbing your atten- 
' tion and showing you something > 

quickly." 

Take, for example, poor old 
Rufus Doldrum. On the hottest 

• day oi July, he's dragging him- ' 
self down the street, whilf the 

. tar on the sidewalk. sticks to his 
' shoes and his glasses fog, up so 

' ' that he can not see wher^e he's 
going. Rufus is on his.: way to 
an office with a broken air con- 
ditioner, next door to a lim- 
burger cheese factory. As poor 
•Rufus collapses on a bench to 



wait for a bus, he spots the win- 
dow of a travel agency across the 
street. A huge banner across the 
window says. "Explore Lower Slob- 
■ovia this Summer." Under the 
banner is a perky plastic reindeer, 
cavorting around a billowing styro-, 
foam snowdrift, on the bank of a 
bright blue -polyester lake. Even 
the lettering on the banner is 
shaped to look like blile-white 
icicles. Rufus never did feel 
any particular desire to go to . 
Lower Siobovia, but^ today he would 
pawn his grandmother's silver to ■ 
get there. The whole display is . 
so appealing. that Lower Siobovia 
looks like the greatest place on 
earth. If the travel agency had 
simply put a black and white sign 
in the window advertising plane 
fares to Lower Siobovia, nobody 
would even notice, much less con- 
sider going there. The agency was 
very clever to catch people's, 
attention, with a visual illusion 
of cool, refreshing scenery. And 
Rufus Doldrum will keep that il- 
lusion in his mind all day. The 
designers of that window have won 
him over Wth one of, the '.most 
effective means of advertising — 

■ the display. ■ , 

Meanwhile, Riif us ' 'mother , Dolly, 

■ is in a department store aptown,' 
looking-for a new dress. As she 
gets off the escalator on the ■ 
fashion floor. She spots a group 
of tall, slinky mannequins in 
white satin evening gowns. The ; 
mannequins are posed against a 
background painted to look like^ a 
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' Some Jobs in Signs and Displays 

Display Manager - supervises the design and construc- 
tion of graphic displays 

fiisplay Designer - works under the .supervision of the 
display manager" designing the appearance of a display 

Display Artist - designs and paints backgrounds and 
props, used in displays 

Director, Merchandising Display Depart ment^- supervises 
the design :and manufacturing of paper display units , 
used to advertise products ^ ^ 

Merchandise D.ispLayer - arranges props and store mar- 
chandise Tn displays to attract a customer's attention 

Display Assembler - designs and constructs models "of 
advertising displays according to the instructions of 
a. display manager, or a client / 

Sign Des i gner ^ draws designs for signs, including 
backgrounds, colors ^ and other details 

Di^^^ Model Maker - does carpentry work on custom 
dlnfAays accuruing to designer's blueprints 

^Sjgn Painter - does all aspects of work on painted . 
iigns^ either for reproduction or individual custom- 
iii^de signs . ^ 

- Sig n W r iter, Hand - paints, ' prints , or draws signs 
used for display purpdses . • 



cruise . ship and tVit ^i^ole depart- 
ment is decorated in nautical 
theme. The walls ar^ draped with 
fish nets and the prin^e tags are 
shaped, like starfish, ^ Every .de- 
tail is. in keeping >i .h the, image 
of a glamorous holiday atmosphere* 
Dolly knows perfectly well that ^ 
she is not built like a manne- 
quin arid that nobody ever wears 
evening dresses to her bridge 
club, bu. she cannot resist 



looking at the clothes. Ten 
minutes" later^ she's going. to 
come out of the dressing room 
ready tobuy a pair of feather-* 
trimmed satin pajamas . 'Dolly Dol 
drum has joined her son as a vic- 
tim of visual illusion. She too 
has experienced the tremendous 
influence of display designers. 

Of course, the purpose of signs 
and displays is not really to ■ 
trick people,. It is vnp to the 
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customer to have better sense than 
Rufus and Dolly have. The sign or 
display designer is simply out to 
catch people's attention and to 
get them interested in an. idea, or 
a product^ To do this, display 
designers create visual images 
which are as attractive and no- 
ticeable as possible. This work 
can take skill: the display de- 
signer has to consider colors, 
shapes, sizes, and all the other 
visual elements with which fine 
artists work. And display de- 
signers have to work within the 
limitations of budgets, time re- 
strictions, and availability of . 
materials . 

Judy - Display Designer 

Judy is a display designer at a 
department store in a large city. 
It has taken her several years to 
wbrk up to that position. When . 
she first was hired by the store, 
.she worked as a traineei changing 
mannequins and taking directions: 
from, the senior staff/ Gradual ly^ 
she .worked tip to building props, 
printing backgrounds, and; design-^ 
ing signs and posters. Now as a 
designer, she is responsible for 
planning the layouts of signs and 
posters^ and for choosing fabrics, 
and for designing the props for 
the major displays at the store. 
She has assistants to do ^ the work 
which she used to dp. Since she 
works at the main store .of a chain 
store, her ^designs are sent to^ 
the branch stores, to be copied 
■ by 'the display artists and assem- 
blers there. 



. Although Judy was lucky to be 
hired as a trainee, she did have 
some qualifications for the job. 
■She had gone to a four-year col- 
lege as a fine art major, with the 
intention of becoming a painter. 
She later discovered, as many do, 
that she needed some other way of 
earningT^l^tng^i Since she^ had 
always been interested in displays 
she. started looking for jobs in 
large stores. It was by chance 
that one of the stores did need 
someone with an art background to 
help in the display department* - 
Working up to her present job was 
not' a matter of luck. She had to 
prove that she had the ability to 
do the work, and she had to learn 
the necessary skills, 

/Judy feels now that she would 
have been better off majoring in . 
display art in college. That^way, 
she would have had some technical 
, skrli and practical experience 
when she began. Her training in 
two-dimensional art had not really 
prepared her for working with ^ 
three-dimensional displays. She 
also feels that her career is not 
necessarily limited to dispaays. 
If she should soma day wa^t to do 
something else, the exper/Lences 
she has had as a designer could 
help her to ^get into some other, 
branch, of commercial art. She 
keeps an up-to-date portfolio, of ^ 
examples of her^wqrk, as visual , 
proof of her abilities , This 
portfolio, will be useful for 
gettdng work in advertising design 
graphic design > or illustration. 
Naturally^ it^ is difficult to ' 
switch .from one career to another, 
but it is not impossibie. Display 
art is so similar to the other 
graphic arts -that many of the 
skills are the same* 
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Advice for Students z;^^ 
Interested iti Display Work 



Judy had some advice for students who ara interested 
in display work. She also had some words of ehcoui'-^ 
ageme^t: V ■ ^ ! 

* Stick' to large cftleSt Most. of. the desf'gn work.; 
IS done -there* ■ ^ ' v - , , -v . 

n col lege, try to get into a Bachelor of Fine 



Arts program, wij'h a majorr Jn commarcia 



desi gn* 
de of 



• Learn all you can about the technical s 
advertising and graphics* j' 

• Be patient' and to lerant enough to cope wlth^ 
frustrations. You'll have to work under pressure 
with limited budgets, and design problems that . 

^ don' t' a I ways; Interest you , ' ; : 

• Buf,^ it's a good fiel^ that won't die out;, Th^ra 
\ will always «^e_deiigners^, although the method^ ; ; 

may change* ^ ' ! 

• The income Is 'Stable, with regular promotions. . 

• It's an Interesting Job- The actlvitres are ■ ^ 
varied, 'and a designer has. some freedom In the 
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Dick> Sign Paint ef 



Dick is alsq involvad in creating 
V visual massages i but his^caraer . 
\. is less^ ^'glamorous'* thaif Judy's* ■ 
Dick has been a .sign"jainter for 
^ l)ver 30 year^.^B#^^ signs 
, ^ji^^^ffl^kE^are usually sinqple^ and 
^direct, he does vary little de= 
signing/ Most qf his. time is 
spent in production work. Ha is 
employed by a suburban town in 
the departments of public works , 
' ' He has a regular 9 to S job f and 
works in an oiPfijce in-the tovm ; 
yard. Dick is rasponsible for 
making -the kkids of signs you sea 
' in any town --the- signs listing 
playgtound ruleSj noting historic 
' ;:cal monuments, or pointing the 

way to city hari^^ .Sometimes he 
; hand-paints one-of-a-kind ^signs 



(as for a special eyent in town) / 
and other times he prepares' si lk=^ 
screens in! order to pa^int multiple : 
copies of a sign. He usually does - 
all the wprk himself ^ from laying : 
out the composition J to hand let- 
tering and applying the finishing' 

touches* - : ^ ' ; 

Dick considers sign painting a 
really good job for anyone who has 
the patienc^ to spend long hours 
at detailed work. His income is ^ 
stable and his; working conditions , ^ 
r have always-been^/pleasant* He 
, finds'" it satisfying to do. a job 
from start to finish and to see 
his signs out in the city, -The 
trade is, useful, since signs are 
very iraportarit; in our' lives, Dick 
wants to encourage yoiirig people - 
to consider sign painting as a ; 
carear. It is one of the few aft- 
related fields in vihich there are 
more jobs available than .there are 
qualified people. There are \ lot 
of technical skills Inviolved in 
lettering and production ^ but 
Dick believes that all those skills 
could be learnad. He learned sign 
.painting at a technical school and 
. considers that is probably the best 
way for a .beginner to learn. 

Once you have the basic skills - 
of sign painting, there/ara sever- 
-^al kinds of jobs to consider. You 
could work for a town, as Dick 
does, or for a private sign com= ^ 
pany. Soma sign painters work on 
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'% free-lance basis, or go into 
business for themselves in small 
shops=, I You can also choose to, 
speciaiize in some particular, 
kin4 of work, such as designing 



neon signs or customised hand 
lettering,* In any case/ the : 
field is a useful one with'- roc 
for new people. , ^ ^: ' V 



PHOTOGRAPHERS AND PHOTOTECHNICIANS 



Most of us have a very romantic 
image of photographers , We can 
.easily imagine the news phdtog- " 
rapher hanging from the edge of 
a building snapping that prize- 
winning shot of an earthquake 
cracking open Los Angeles '-- or 
hiding^inthe^ locker room of the 
professional baseball jteani wait-^ 
ing :for the chance to get a pic- 
ture of the leading pitcher ; ^ 
socking: the manager .in the face. 
Some photographers do get assign- 
ments^ like that, but as you can 
imagine, there is a lot of com- 
petition, for thase jobs. Most 
photographic work is less glamor- 
ous than it sec 



All photographers have a common 
concern with the problems of cap- 
turing visual images on film. As 
anyone who has taken a terrible 
snapshot knows, it is not easy to , 
get a photograph to look the way • 
.you wanted it to look, SkiH and 
experienced judgment are neaessary 
to choose the right cameras, light- 
ing equipment, film, and to .capture 



the visual image that you are seek- 
ing in -the pointed photograph. It 
also/takea-a profasslonal attitude 
to work with a lai^e crew of peo- 
ple, as many photographers doy 

Some photpgraphers consider them- 
selves fine artists, and use their 
cameras as means of expression . 
The photographers .included in this 
chapter, however, are involved in 
some kind of commercial work. The 
field of coiranerclal photography 
is big enough. to include over^ ' 
200,000 profes^sional; photographers 
-and phptotechnlcians. There are 
so many specialties within the 
field that most people have to 
choose one particular branch of 
the field,. Very few photographers 
can really handle all kinds of , 
assignments. It would be most ' 
unusual to find a prof essionail 
photographer taking pictures of 
an earthquake one day and a family 
portrait the next day. 

Portrait photography is a very 
familiar specialty. : At some time 
in our lives, most of us will go 



Jobs in Photography; 



This .list of Jobs describ&s still photogr^hy. .Motion 
picture camera^wdrk is. covered in another chapter. 

Photographer - general term used for all people who 
operate ciiieras' and develop^pictures for artistic .or 
conmiercial purposes 

News Photographer - photographs people and events to 
illustrate news stories.. Might specialize in one' . 
area, ^ such as sports ' 



Commercial Photographer - photographs people, mer- 
chandise, fashion', or any commercial subject matter ^ 



. Portrait Photographer - specializes in photographing 
^people 

I . D . Bureau Photographer - photographs people, events, 
and evidence for use by go.vernment agencies. . /\ 

Biological .and Scientific Photographer - phptogrkphs 
■biological specimens, microscopic slides, and ether, 
technical subject matter for use by scientists. aVid 
medical doctors . " ^ ' 

Aerial Photographer - photographs sites from air- - 
planes, for news, /scientific, engineering,' architec- 
tural, or military purposes 

Finish .Photographer - photographs the finish line at 
a race to determine the winner. ' : ^ 

Camdi^d Photographer - takes candid photographs of 
people, inforder to sejl them copies of the photo-, 
graphs ' 

Photo Researcher - locates and maintains files; of 
photographs used for illustrative and research 
purposes ' /- J ' 

Photographer , Photoengraving - photpgraphs, material 
to be transferred to printing plates and used in the 
photoengraving process ^of reproduction 

.Photographer; Lathographic - photographs material. to 
betransferred to printing plates-used in the litho- 
graphic process of reproduction 



t^^ alpprtrait studiblto have our \ 
pictures taken ^pr hire a photog- 
rapher to take pictures ofa wed« 
ding or a graduatidnl .The por- 
trait photographer uiually runs 
the, studio as a small business^ 
doing all aspects ofi the work 
from printing the pictures to -: 
keeping the financial records.. / 
In a larg-^r studi4, the owner/ / 
photographer uB;dally hires assis- 
tants to take-over some of'th^ _ 
technical darfcroom work and the 
billing and .accounting, " ^' y- 

Commerci|^ photograghers can 
specialize in taking pictures 
of anything from fashion mbdels 
to refrigerators. Even among a 
group as specialized' as fashion 
photbgrap hers, there-will be peo- 
ple who take only pictures^ of 
shoes or use bnly one. particular 
style of lighting. 

' Perhaps' the^most important dif-^ . 
ferences among photographers is. 
in how they work, and not in what 
they shoot. Photography is basic- 
ally a free-lance field. For most 



people, .pi provides, a ra 
stable J^ncome', Relative 



rkther'un^ 
j^'ncome'. Relatively few. , 
photog^faphers have regular, sala-| 
, ried/fobs, although, factories i 
stores/ and institutions hire . 
photographers on a .regklar salary 
,to dociment inventory J record the 
'^pro^^ks of a project J or anything 
■which 'must be visually recorded. 
The small number of salaried jobs; 
could be an importtot| consideya- / 
tion in choosing photography as a 
. career , rather than a hobby . AS 
a career , it , can be uncertain. 
You not' only face the problems of 
making a' dependable income as a 
free-lancer, but you face tre-. 
mendous ^competition,! Photography 
Kas become very popular as a 
hobby, and inany. amadeurs turn pro- 
fessional aftBr years of experi- 
ence. Many photography schools 
exist now and some colleges are 
^ offering photograph^ as a major 
in dagree programs . j With compe-^ 
tition from all thepe^ directions,^ 
only a handful of' photographers 
can get to the top of the pro- 
fession and stay there, ■ \ , 



Biological or Scientific Photography 



Biological or scientific photography is on^ oft the, 
newest and most dnterestittg photogr^hicj specialties , 
Sciiintif ic photographers work with^highly ;coraplica^ 
techniques to record^ things, which :can'-t be seen by 
the himi^ eye: high speed cinematographers can show 
a. flower ' opening md closing by Ipeeding up a process, 
which is too slow^orr-the_,.eye to p« 
and ultraviolet photography "can reveal/ imag^^^^ 
are not visible " in ordinary light ,^ Astronomical ^ 
photographers cdn take detailed picturesAof^^tars^ . 
Iwhlch ara'too^far pway for us to see at all • Medical 
photographers have managed to take beautiful pictures 
of the insides of our. bodies . Wi th^^new techniques 
>eing developed all the time, scientific photography 
can be a very exaiting field, I 
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• - ^ / Jobs in Phot otechno logy 

This list dbes not include the peopl^ whose work is 
, so technical that it is not really art-related. The' 
people on this list do use; s Me. kind of artistic skill 
' ./or judgment in 'their jobs.^ PhototecKnicians generally 
work at salaried jobs. Mqch of the work is rather 
routine, . ' , \/ * \ 

Phototechnician - the general term for people involved 
in ^the detailed work of photography and photo repro- 

ductipri i ^ \ : ' . 

^ Film Developer - processes photographic film with 
da'^kroom'equipme^^ to produce negatives/ or positive ^ 
prints L ' ' . ^ - 

Copy Camera bperator - uses a; copy qamera to make 
enlarged or reduced copies of printed materials i such, 
as pKotographs or . drawings / , 

Photo Finisher - does all the work Involved in dryings 
trimming*, and mounting photographic prints 

Negjt^ve Cutter and Spotter - examines and retouches 
filmi negatives to prepare them fpr^ printing 

Photo^ Checker arid Assembler - exMines negatives or { 
. print's fof^defectSj suggests corrections to; be made^^ ^ . 
arid assembles and packs^ the finished product 

Photograph Retoucher - retouches photo negatives and ; 
prints -to accentuate attractive features and eliminate 
defects : ' ' ■ ^\ 

Colorist , Photography - colors photographs with paint 
to^ make them more naturafci or lifelike, in appearance 
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.. '. Discussing the training of pho^ 
tographers is difficult/ since it 
is a relatively new field* Many 
of the top professionals began 
their careers before it was, even 
possible to Study photpgraphy in 
college; those photographers might 
very well advise you to" learn on 
your own»\ It ^is becoming mora 
usual, though^ for photographers 
to learn their skills in schoolV 
Perhaps there is no "best"^ way 'to 

.go about'it* A. school can offer, 
a fait, /efflclenit way of picking 

^upVtechniques, artistic guidance^ 



arid the use of valuable equipment 
but it is certainly no guarantee 
of a job. A photographer's port- 
folio is far more important, in 
job hunting than Is educational • 
background;. The mdit important • 
fact to remember about careers in 
photography is, that they can be a 
uncertain as careers in fine arts 
Free-lance photographers^ Just as 
painters or sculptors^ may iieed 
some other way of making a living 
until they can establish their 
reputations* 



Sourcas of Additional information 



• Books and Pamphlets '. .... " 

. Photography in Your Future : Kodak Pamphlet . 

#AT-'1S. Consuin^r Markets Division, Kodak, 

Rochester, ^New^York^ 14650 

' ■- ^ . . , 

' Art Career Guide: Donald Holden. New. York: 
t '.. Watson-Guptill Publications, 1973. ^ . / 

> Careers in the Visual Arts . New York: Visual 
Arts Press, 1973. ' , " . ^ 

Occupational' Outlook Handbook , Washington, D.C. : 
U.ST BureaiTof Labor Statistics, 1974-75. 

^ ■ ' ' preliminary Exploration' of Occupations in the 

Arts and Humanities, ^ k .\ Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
TeGhnical Jducjation Reseafch Canters, 1975* ^ 

■ • Periodicals . . . ... 

" ^ Art Direction : Art Directors Annual 

CA ; . ' Penrose /Annual, 

Print 



Graphics 


Annual 


American 


Artist 



Packaging Design 
Graphics . " Illustrators. Annual 
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Associations 

'^American Institute of Graphic' Arts 
1059 Third Avenue 
New York,' New York 10021 ' 

Caricaturists Safety of America 
218 West 47th Street 
New. York,, New York 10036 . 

Drawing; Society 

41 East 6Sth Street ^ - - * 
New York, New. York 10021^ 

'International Graphic Arts Education - 

Association, Inc.^ 
One Lomb Memorial Drive ^ ^ 

Rochester, New York 14623. 

~~ " ' ■ , ^ . . 

National Academy o£ Design: ' • 
1083, Fifth Avenue . 
New York, New York 10028 . 

National Cartoonists Society X, ' 
152 Colonial Parkway . 
Manhasset, Long: Island, New York 11030 

Pen and Brush/ Club ■ ; - ^ / 
16 East;10tH,'Street ^ 
New York, New York 10003?: ^ ^ 

Profassional Photographers of America 
1090 Executivi.Way _ ' ^ 

Des Plarnes, Illinois '60018 

' , - '• ' ■ - 

Society of American Graphic Artists 
1083 Fifth Avenue ; . 
New York, New York 10028 . 
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5. PRODUCT DESIGN 



\ 



introduction" 



Graphic designers . create images 
to^ lobTc at. and to read. ' Product 
designers create objects to use. 
Product designers plan the fornix ^ 
the appearance, ahd" sometimes, the 
function of all; sorts of products 
'we use,^ Unless you are sitting 
in the middle of a corn fieid, or 
oo.; top of an iceberg, you are' 
probably surrounded by examples^ 
^'^pf product design. For .instance: 
^our chair, desk, shoes and-socks, 
was^tebasket, doorknob even the 



barrette in\your hair or ^ the comb 
in your back pocket. None of 
these^ grows wi^d' in nature, so 
someone has to manufacture them. ^ ^ 
And if they are well made^ ^then 
someone had^ to design them, . Soma- 
' one even had to design the machines 
and the factories which .produced 
them. . ■ . / ^ . 

Prodfuct design is the general ^ 
term used to describe, three sepa:- 
^ rate, professions : industrial' I 
design, textile design, and J 
fashion design. \ j 



INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 




Yahoo Universal Kinetics CTUl 
short) is a large .manufacturi) 
company. It^ employs a full'' 
staff of industrial designers 
develop and test new products. 
At this very; moment i (YUK is^ work- 
ing oh a top*^ secret project: the 
development of an experimental \ 
model of an all-nev^^/ fully auto- 
,maticj completely. Inmiersable^ all 
weather chicken* The cdmpahy has 
done^extensive research, on public 
opinibhand has noticed a sharp 
decline in the popularity, of 
chickens. For this reason YUK 
is seeking to improve the common 
chicken along these lines :v ^ 

Tha :new chickeh will ; 

• Lay square eggSj as these wiXi 
- not roll off the kitchen table 
and. make a mess 

. • Weigh no more" than 2.37 pounds,^ 
as\ the average family has be-- 



come smaller and the conven- 
tidn^l-sized, chicken tends to 
re^jUlt in reftovers. 

* Be/autpmated to respond to 
rehiote control signals* ^ Un- 
automated chickens tend to 
cross the road and get lost; 

• Be completely machine washable. 
Conventional chickens- have 
always resisted taking showers, 

•. Maintain a constant body tem-r 
pefatuire of 350^ FahrenheitV 
so that when they reach matur- 
ity, they will be fully cooked* 

■Chances are this automated chick- 
en will never be produced. But- if 
it is 5 it will be an industrial 
designer who will hatch the idea." 
An engineer 'might , work put. the " ' 
electrical system and an economist' 



might plan the financing of the ! 
chicken J but the industrial de- . , 
signer is the real 9\pther heh of , 
the operatiph. ;He/sii# wilT study 
the mechanical specifiicationS and ' 
production costs of the chicken 
and design a: forin to suit all . 
those requirements, If /the chick- 
in is to be .a cordless model j the 
Aesigner.will shape; the chicken's 
body with room for batteries. If 
the chicken ii to be sold in super- 
markets^ the designer-will , deco- 
rate: the chicken in bright colors 
to attract the customer's atten- 
tion, .Meanwhile 5 in another manu- 
■facturirig 'compahy j someone has 
hiard - about , YUK Vs plarisV This 
competitor* s designers are hard ■ 
at work inventing special3^.squaTe 
omelette pans to accommodate new 
square eggs , : ^ 




" Of course / automated \ hecessity of life. Industrial^ 

"^re not an lessential contribution designers are riot alw^s so cyni- 

to society:^ This :,is aii exai^le of cali though. Most products are 

a product which would be dnvented ... designed to fulfill a real need,; 

to create a need,-. The desighers There, is always room in this world 

of an "automated' chicken would^ hope for a safer toy , a morej cbmfort- 

that once people got used to their' able chair, a less ekpensive 

■product, they would eventuaLly'i come'^ refrigerator, 
to consider electric chickens a • , ^ 



^ Specialized Jobs Within Industrial Design 



-Industrial design is a general term used to describe 
several kinds of jobs. :^ Some industrial designers do 
alt the activities on this list,. but most specialise. 
These are some of the specialized jobs within the , 
field pf industrial design: \ , 

Industrial Desig ner - the general term. for people who 
design the appearance, .form, and/or function of ^manii- 
faetured products 

Commercial Designer - an industrial designer who Spe- 
cializes in~the styling and decoration of products 

Models Maker->- constructs scale models or products, 
usually in clay, to 'visualize the^deslgrier's plans 
in three dimensions' ^ 

Package Designer - specialises in designing the 
appearance and/or form^ of packaging materials 

Industrial Rendered - makes :detailed perspective 
drawinp-of products to be manufactured 

Patternmaker - draws the master pattern of a product, 
^ following' the specifications ofLiha^designer 

Model Wilder - makes and assembles parts for models 
of furniture' ' _ ^ v 

Sample Maker - ^fabricates samples of small products , 
such as jewelry. . . ■ 

rndustrial designers may also specialize in some^- 
parti cul"ar|. kind, of product , such, as : ^ 

■ Furniture ; Glassware 

Metalwork^ Tile , , • 

Jewelry Pottery and porcelain 

Musical instruments. Toys ^ - ' 

' ' ' ■ Etc. . ^ ^ . . . • . . ■ ^ ' 
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Industrial design seems like ar 
small field when you consider the , 
tremendous dmpact it has on so-' \ 
ciety * There are only about 
1;0> 000 Working designers in the ; 
country. It is also a relatively 
new field industrial design 
has been recognized' as^ a distinct 
profession for only about 50 years ^ 
Before that time, very little ; 
thought Was given to the' actual 
designing of products , Engineers 
arid manufacturers' designed the ^ 
appearance and form of manufac- 
tured goods^ as well as the mechan- 
ical function. With only one 
popular car on the market, for 
instance, nobody really needed 
to make it more attractive, ^more , 
comfortable, or safer. 'The cus- 
tomer .did not have much choice. 
Now that there are hundreds of 
models to choose from, every com- . 
pany competes; to /turn out the 
most appealing car it can design. 
Every. automobile manufacturer now 
needs a staff of^ designers who 
have th6 artistic skill and judg- 
merit .-to work along with the en- - 
gineers. . 

What Do Industrial Designers Do? 

Industrial design Is basically a 
^'go-between"" job. The designer 
considers the needs of everyone , 
making .or using a product, and 
then comes up with the solution 
vwhich suits the needs' of as many 
people as possible* Because of 
this furtctTon, the designer's 
work f re^quently overlaps; with 
the work of other professions , 
such as- engineering or drafting. 
But no matter what product is 
being made, or how technical the 
job may be,' the industrial de- 
^Tigrier's job would include some . 
cpmblnation of the following _ 
responsibilities: 



• To research the prbductV'- the • 
designer has to know what con? 

^ ' sumers .want , how much tSh'ey: will 
spend, ahd^what improvements , 
or inventions are needed 

• To sketch a preliminary pic- '\ 
tuire of .the new design, based 
on the research 

• To alter, the sketches after 
discussing them with engineers,"' 
supervisors, and. business 
advisors " ^ V ^ . 

- * To make a three-dimensional , 

model of the design. Usually 
in cjlay ^\ " i 

] " To make a sample, working model 
in the actual 'materials to be 
used in manufaitu'i*ing ^ 

• To have the final model ap- 
proved by everyone involved 

• To make detailed drawings of 

* .'every aspect ofi^.the model; / 
the engineers use these draw- 
ings as blueprints' for plan- 

- hing production methods* . ' 

in order to tarry out a LI indus- 
trial design tasks, the designer 
must know ..the business and tech- 
nical problems involved^, in what- 
ever product is being designed. 
If Monty were designing a chair, 
he would Jtake many factors into 
.consideration* First, the chair 
should be "comfortable. Then 
Monty would style it to look at-^ 
tractive .and appropriate for its 
purpose --/a -lawn chair= isri' t ^ - v 
covered in velvet i and a bedroom ^ • 
chair isn't often made of plastic - 
webbing, . Monty would design it 
so th%t the'^chair could be easily, 
manufactured. A chair. constructed 
of 100 pieces would be harder and 
'costlier to. produce than a chair 
made in four or five, pieces , The 
chair would also be designei^ 

52-^ 
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Monty's Task^ 



Monty has been an industrial dasxgSer for' seven years,; 
working for a design consulting 'company. ^ Ha*s • de- ■ 
sigried: products as varied as . ty Veti^; sewlngrttachinas ^ ■ 
wearing ibomsV deodorant :c 

He : spends mps t of i his; ■ t ime at;^ a : drawing ; boariis ;:]^^ 
out^ his^;disign prbtilamsy^-^^^T^ : 
f rbm ; ska Jiching a deodorant rcan i by er oyer . again 
to find th^ i^st;a^ 

it in; clay tolflnd^^ .r 
hMd.p NaturailyiJ-thi 

But he does have to spend: som^ ^ 

reports aiid^v meeting wit lT|:^0^ien and a^'cp I ll^agUeS: ji^^ 

decasionally ; he has to db^WhS^:^^^^^ 

— changing 1 tght hiilbs and going : outj; for 

Even the most interesting careers havr^^t^ 

of everyday . chores-/, ■/ - J= V='" Xl^; /'-^v--'! f ' ; =^'" r \ 
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materials which areNeconomical 
and durable. The Golors and the 
fabrics would be chosen to coor- 
dinate, and appeal to popular 
tastes. The legs would be de-: 
signed so they would not, cave- in. 
After all this work/. Monty would 
check tp be sure that his design 
is acceptable to the' manufacturer ^ 
and that .the patternmaker at . the 
factory 'can follow his detailed 
drawings . ' 

How Do Industrial Designers Work? 

There are three ways of working as 
a designer: 

• Jn^^ a manufacturing company 
In a design consulting firm 

• As a free- lance p 

There are some important differ- 
ences among these choices. 

- Most! industrial designers .work 
in manufacturing companies which - 
are scattered around the country. 
The designers in one company are, . 



of '^course', limited to working b^ 
whatever that company happens to 
produce* A very mechanically , . . 
orien.ted designer would not be ^ 
too happy working for aplastic 
jeWelry manufacturer If YUK^ 
for instance/ went into ^the type- 
writer /basiriess,^ its . designers 
would ;work Only on products re- . 
lated^to typewriters'/ One of the . 
diesignerS* first jobs mighty be 
redesigning the factory to accommo- 
date new machinery' used to produce 
- a new line of typewritersV They ^ 
might develpp a new : line of rib- / 
bons, erasers, and typewriter ; :\ - 
tables as well, tliere would be 
some variety in the work, but not 
as much as in Monty's consulting 
job. Designers who work in large 
companies have the advantage of 
some variety, but there is another 
factor-involved in choosing that 
kind of job: on a large' staff , 
designers tend to specialize in 
one part of the design process ,. ' 
such as drafting, or model making, 
or they might specialiie in de- 
signing with one material, such as 
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, ' . ■ ■ ' I, '. ■ 

matal, of plastic. On small, 
statf, the designer" Has more - 
chance of doing a ifttie of, ^ 
. everything. ' ■ . . ' 

A beginner at .a large company 
.would start as an assistant ^ help- 
ing devalop the senior designer's 
.,'idea; The senior designers are 
the^.oiies who create the Ideas, 
supervise the assistants, and / . 
cobriinate their work with other 
departments in the company * Some- 
times seniot designers get invol- ' 
ved with very complicated problems 
of long-range planning: a company 
like YUK;cbuld be busy right now 
planning for an expected public 
demand for solar-powered tooth- 
brushes' in the year 2020. Its 
designers would already be work- 
ing on production plans for the 
first disposable, etonomy-priced 
'model * 



Not all staff jobs are within 
manufacturing "companies. There. 
are many design consulting firms j 
centered mostly in New York/ Chi-, 
cago, and^a few o.ther major in- 
dustrial areasv These are inde- 
pendent companies which provide a 
service to manufacturers who do 
not maintain adequate design staffs 
' of their own to handle all their 
work: , ^ . ■ > ^ 

Consulting companies can spe- 
cialize in some particular kind , 
. of work, of they can take any , 

'design job that comes along. One . 
month the company may .design 
whole new concept in packaging 
like the pop-top soda can, whi^h 
was only invented -a f ew years ago* 

, The mext . month they may work on 
developing a variation of the 
Frisbee. Many ■^designers prefer 
to work alone, on a free-lance- 



The Ideal Product Designer 



A product designer (he :pref erred that title /tO ) 
"industrial designer,'^ which he felt was .too; all-^b 
inclusive) described" an "ideal person"; for ;his -^oBv:- . 
This is the description ha gaver . v '-.r^^y^'-::.':: 

Anyone who goes MhH^o design shou I d have e-ge 
appreciation for f i ne thi ngsi:^ >Ah t de ' 

■ be sensi ti ve to detaj I S: and have a^good -son&e^^fjW: : 
scu I ptura I f oritf, He/she' shou l d; have a so i N 
background -i n des Ign 'andA^: thortugh kno^ I edg8..of^^^©r- 
spectMve; drawing, .matehia ls^:va pro^ v; - 

cess^* This .person shou I ;d a I so havo a. ta lent^;.for 
probiem-solvlng. Product :des I gyn^dep^nd ; 
abi I Ity'rv' As for personal Ity^ character I st| 

Jdea 1 . person ViK^u ld="^be .a> good; Ust^ . 
to compromise in o^er work with \tf !o^^ 
He/she wou I d need tremendous ^ mot i vat i on and . enthus i - . 

'asm.. In a field \/)th such compel tion^^you need t^i 
be ambiti:ous just' lo survive. ; ^ -^^^v^^'^' 
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basis to be free for choosing 
projects which tspecially inter- 
. est them. Free-lance and ihde- 
pendent consultants can not, how- 
ever, always be sure of having 
enough work to do* The whole 
field of industrial design %s 
vulnerable to' financial insta- ■ ^ . _ 
bility. When the econoniy is slow^ 
industries cut back arid the de- 
signers may have little work to do. 



T Industrial design is a very 
loosely defined profession. Al--^ 
though it is usually associated 
with consider goods some designers 
also create new weapons, tanks, 
submarines,' etc., for the military. 
On the other hand, industrial de- 
signers are ^involved in medical 
equipment design for the Peace 
Corps and government-sponsored 
design projects for underdeveloped 
countries ... \ 



Specialties . V 

' ^ -■ ' -. ' 

V ■■ ■ / . ^ . . 

Because industrial design is relatively new and^ \ 
loosely defined, individual professionals frequently 
have different opinions about what 'specialties are 
and are not included in their field* 

These are some axamples of specialties which could- 
be considered ^'industrial deiign,'* although they tover- 
l$p with other professions , such as architecture or 
graphics; 

Displays and exhibits for industrial fairs 

• Displays and exhibits for museums 

• Designs for commercial buildings > such as 
gas stations or supermarkets 

» Designs for boats and ships 



so: 



"Human engineering"' is another 
new specialty. Designers are 
studying the body in order to 
create products which are safer 
and more comfortable for people 
to use* Even though our indus- 
trial, environment is not always 
hospitable to us, until recently 
very little attention was paid to 
the "hLunan element" in manufac- 
turing. We all know what.it is 
like to start squirming after 
ten minutes at. a movie because 
the seats are very uncomfortable. 
Or to hold a cup with a handle 
that is either too wide or too 
narrow to grasp. Until a few 
years ago cars were designed with-^ 
out much concern for the people , 
driving them. Seat bel.ts and 
padded dashboards are new as^ 
.standard features, because the 
public has demanded that the 
product designers consider safety 
as well as marketability. 

Public taste, as well as public 
demand, is a major influence on 
the design profession. One suc- 
cessful industrial designer be- 
lieves that her field will not 
become as large and as prestigi- 
ous as it should be, unless^ public 
taste improves. It is apparent 
from the amount of shoddy prod- 
ucts around that good design is 
not universally understood or 
appreciated; There is no reasoa 
for a company to produce a new 



line of inexpensive sturdy . bicycles 
for exajnple, as long as people go .^^ 
on paying high prices, for gaudy 
cheap bikes that fall apart in a 
month. Manufacturers do not re-, 
design poor products until the 
public demands better ones. 

Preparation 

industrial designerr need to be 
very well trained. Most would 
probably agree that^ postsecondary 
education is absolutely necessary 
in order to find a job. Industrial 
design is offered as a major inrart 
schools s technical schools , ^col- 
leges, and universities. Compe-* 
tition for jobs is so fierce that 
employers can demand extensive - 
academic backgrounds from appli- 
cants. Beginners are most likely - 
to find jobs if they have an aca- 
demic degree with a major in in^ - 
dustrial or product design. These 
days , . a master' s degree is becom- 
ing a common requirement. It is , 
possible that in the future^ in- 
dustrial, designers will be licensed 
to practice, like doctors or 
lawyers. -' [ 



\ 
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College Courses 

Look^ the college catalogues to gat an ideisof what 
a course of study in industrial design ii'llke* The 
program at one school in New York includesr . 

• 24 credits of basic art classes,' , 

• 42 credits of "critical studies," which includes^ 
such courses as art histoiyi art criticism, 
literature, arid social sciences 

* 36 credits o£ industrial design studies, "This 
Includes courses in manufacturing processes ^ 
package design, marketing, md exhibition and 
display / ^ . 

* 30 credits of electlves related to the field. 



Product design goes beyond just 
industrial design. It also in- 
cludes the tremendous textile and 
fashion business. Although the 
"fashion world" seems "extremely ) 
glamorous, there is very: 1^^^ 
difference between fashion design 
and industrial design. All mas5- 



produced products, whether, "hard 
goods" or clothingi go through a 
similar process of design, manu- 
facture, and marketing* There/ 
are, however^ some special, charac 
teristics of careers in textiles 
and fashion design. 




\ 
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TEXTILE DESIGN 



Most textile designers, like in- 
dustrial designers, are employed 
by manufacturing companies in 
regular staff jobs. ^ Only a few 
work in design consulting com- 
panies and even fewer can survive 
as. free-lance.. Just as industrial 



designers, they are responsible 
for creating the form and appear 
ance of ' new products and must - 
understand the materials and 
processes involved in textile 
maniif actur ing . 



^ Textile Designers . ; 

r ■ - , ■ - . . ...... . 

.Textile ani fashion designers are also part of the 
product design profession. These are some major 
textile jobs for commercial designers: 

Textile Designer - the general term for people who 
design any aspect of any textile product ^ 

Cloth Designer - designs the weave; pattern, color, 
or/manufacturing procedure for- cloth 
Screen..Printer - prints designs on the textiles using 
si Ik- screening process ^ . 

Clothing Designer - the generaT term for people who 
create designs and prepare patterns for clothing* 
May specialiEe in sdme aspect of the design process, 
or some kind of .clothing, such as fur ,^:hats , shpes , ' 
handbags . , ^ ^ 

Copyist - studies^ clothing fashions and designs 
styles based on competitors' styles, or incorporates 
popular /features into original designs , . 

Tailor - Designs and/or makes custom tailored 
clothing ^ 
Dressmaker - i specialiEes in making women's custom ^ 
clothing ' . ' 

Wallpaper- Artist - designs patterns, textures, and 
color schemes for wallpapar 



Carpet Designer - a textile designer who speciaiiEf 
in carpets and rugs* . 
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The , creation of a new fabric 
involyes several steps. First ^ 
sdmeorie designs the pattern::in 
which the threads interlock to 
form the fabric. If you look 
closely at the fabrics around you 
curtains/ upholstery^ clothing 
you will notice that all of 
them are different . Some are 
loosely woven, with thick threads 
spaced so far apart that you tan 



count them. ^ Others are densely ' 
woven, or have decorative patterns 
woven right into them. Most fab-- 
rics intended, for upholstery are 
designed to be heavy and durable. 
Lingerie fabric, is usually light 
and delicate. Manufacturers ex- 
pect designers to cdnsider all . 
these qualities of appearance and 
practicality in creating new. 
textiles. . 




Designing the texture and weave of a textile is really 
a three-dimensional problem. Textile design is a cross 
between sculpture and engineering/ which makes it more 
like industrial design^ thM y^ \ 



ERLC 
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Textiles Print Design = 

Another aspect of textile design 
very similar to graphic design is 
the creation of patterns used in 
printing fabric and wallpaper/ 
Print designers work the way sojiie 
illustrators do. They design dec- 
orative patterns = to be stamped on- 
to fabrics. They must understand 
the type of fabric being printed, 
the method of printings and the 
clients who will use the fabrics. 
A textile manufacturer would not 
print on drapery cloth inr the same 
way as on flannel. A print of 
giant orange flowers on a black 
background might be sold as a 
curtain for a hotel lobby f it 
would not, however, be printed 
on the flannel which the manufac- 
turer hopes to sell to a company 
manufacturing baby blankets. ^De- 
signers must always be familiar 



with the purpose of, and the mar- 
ket for, their products.^ 

The trend in hiring and advance- 
ment in textile design is the same 
as in industrial design. Beginners 
start as assistants, doing routine 
work for the senior staff. Since 
tremendous competition exists in 
most design fields ^ a beginner 
does need some pottsecondary train- 
ing in design just. to get started/ 
Senior designers are the ones who 
create, original- ideas and do long-;^ 
range planning with the engineers^, 
chemists s and business people. On/ 
a large staff, each designer spe- 
cializes in some particular aspect 
■of design. A colorist^ for example 
specializes in creating and coor- 
dinating new color combinations 
in response to changing public 
tastes . 



^Textile Designers v.ys . Weavers 

Sometimes it is hard , to tell product designers from 
cTMMpfi&piAw^.-text 'example^,. may 

do many of the same things that a weaver does* The 
difference.is . that the weaver does all the work of 
designing and producing individual texti^les, while J 
the designer has. a more specialized job. Designers, 
only plan the textiles and other people mass-produce 
them/ There are J however, *^production craftspeople^' 
who are somewhere between designers and craftspeople* 
They design textile patterns for mass production,;^ 
but they also do much of the actual production^ work 
themselves, (See the ■^Crafts'* chapter for more 
about production crafts,) 
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FASHION DESIGN 



IVhat would it have been like to 
be a fashion designer in New^York 
at the turn of the century? 

Probably very borings -- there 
were no fashion designers in New 
York at the turn of the century. 
There were custom tailors and 
dressmakers^ but true production 
design , was unheard of and/zfashions 
originated in Europe, not New York. 
The readyf to-wear fashion industry 
started to develop in this cpunt3:'y 

.around 1900, as part of the mail- 
order business. As more and more 
people ordered mass-^produced cloth= 
ing from 'catalogues, manufacturers 
began using designers to expand 
the variety of their, styles . For 
many years designers copied the 
European fashions. and it is only' 
recently that American designers 
have developed an original style 
of their own. Even now, there - 

/are only a few thousand fashion 
designers in the country j and most 
of them are in New York. - ^ 

Despite all their reputation for 
glamour, fashion designers work 
very much like all other designers. 
They are basically artists who 
coordinate the appearance of a 
product with^ its function. . Ah 
evening gown' is, In some ways, 
like a refrigerator. ^ True, you 
can't keep celery in a sleeve, 
and a dress can't dispense ice 
cubes, but the designers of both , 
products deal with the same de- 
sign problems. Both the^ dress 
and the refrigerator have^to be 
manufactured at a reasonable 
price i Both have to be designed 
in pieces which can be cut ac- 
cording to a pattern^ and both 
have to be visually appealing. 



What Do Fashion Designers Do? 

Fashion designers need a combination 
of skills. The design process in- 
cludes sketching, draping^ pattern- 
making, sewing, sample cutting, and " 
selection of fabrics and trims. v Few 
designers actually, do al 1 those 
things .themselves J but they must 
understand each step of the process \ 
well enough. to. direct their assis- 
tantSj br work with their col- 
leagues , ^ 

Sketching is the first step in 
fashion design. . This is probably 
the most creative part of the pro- ^ 
cess', when the designer starts to 
form an idea on paper,- Then the 
fabric is chosen "and draped over a 
model, to see how the material 
folds ^ and clings, ^Once the sWetcK 
and shaping is approved^ the de- 
signer makes a life-Si^ed pattern 
of the ^garment . Before the pattern,; 
goes intoiproduction at the /factory, 
the designer makes a sample of the 
design, so'that final changes can. 
be made, ' . - ^ 

Not all designers , work on mass- 
produced ciothing. Some open 
custom shops and make "only a few^ 
copies of each style. Others de- . 
sign one-of^a-kind costumes far 
theater^' movieS' and tv* ^CSee 
Exploring Theater and Media Capeers : 
A Student GuidebookT y~Marny^e- 
"signers work for the commercial 
pattern companies which cater to 
the home-sewing market. Still 
other designers work on other fa- 
shion items; furSj shoes, and all 
sorts of ' accessories are also part 
of the "fashion industry. 
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. Fashion designers spend time 
away from the drawing board. 
They are responsible for direct- 
ing their assistants , 'estimating 
production costs , dealing with 
clients, md handling general 
business matterf . They all need 
to keep up with fashion trends by. 
going out to fashion shows and 
being very observant. Some de-- 
signers specialize ' as "copyists" 
—literally copying expensive 
fashions iFor cheaper mass pro- 
duction,, or copying details to 
incorporate into original designs. 

Most , designers work under tre- 
mendous pressure. Every year 
they produce four "col Icct ions" 
of from 30 to 100 garments, this 
means that while they are busy 
selling one collection, they have 



another collection in production, 
and yet another on the drawing 
board* 

Fashion design is fiercely com- , 
petitive. There are far more 
would-be designers around than 
there are jobs. It is also':.a very 
unstable industry/ A sudden 
change in public taste can either 
wipe out a whole industry, or cre- 
ate a new one. When Ci^rk Gable 
appeared bare- chested in a movie ^ 
milliNons' of men.stoppeci buying 
undershirts. President Kennedy 
; always appeared. in public without 
a hat, so men's hats went out of 
.fashion overnight. i^Jacqueline 
Kennedy did wear hats, so. the' 
women's accessory business expand- 
ed to meet the sudden demand from 
women wKo wanted to copy the 
President's wife. 
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Program %pf Study for Fashion Design, .,,..., . 

This Is the program, of study for fashion design ' ' 
majors at a/cDllege in New York: 

* 24 Credits in basic. art. \ 

'.42 credits in *'ctitical studies J- This includes 
courses in art historyV art criticismj literature, 
and social sciences . . \^ : ^ V 

* 36 credits in fashion studies. This includes A 

\ fashion theory and analysis j history , of costumes, 
fashion design and illustration. \ 

* 30 elective creditSj chosen from: anatomy, mar-\ 
keting, textile printing, textile science and \ 
design and professibnal seminars, 



Because of the competitionj 'a 
young designer usually ■ Has to 
start with a fairly routine job. ^ 
It wouid be very unusual to find 
a beginner working even as a de- 
signer-s assistant. Beginners 
are usually hired^ as assistant 
cutters J drapers s or draftersV 
Any of these design or prpduction 
skills could be. used as a means 
of getting into the company. It 
can takes years to 'learn enough 
aboiit the business' to work up to 
the positiondf designer? 

The trend in, hiring is in favor 
of people with advanced education 
in design. One successful chil- 
dren's wear designer said that if 
:^he were looking for a trainee to 
hire, she would choose someone 
who had majored in design at a 
four-year college and had at least 
two years experience at some kind 
of fashion- related job. A college 
design department or a specialized 



fashion school is a good place 
to meet people in the business to 
obtain job ''contacts/' Teachers 
are frequently designers themselves 
and manufacturers sometimes go 
directly to the schools when they 
are looking for new employees. 

Very few fashion defeigners try 
free-- lancing. 'Unlike' industrial^ 
designs .fashion houses "almost .al 1 
have their own design staffs to 
handle all their work. Free- 
lancing is generally done as a 
way to keep working while waiting, 
for a job, ^ It takes,, a tremendous- 
ly aggressive person to go around 
selling ideas to manufacturers. 

Aggress iveneS'S is a key word in 
fashion or textile design. De- 
signers have tb fight competition ' 
to reach the top /and fight even 
harder to stay there. Fashion 
has always been portrayed. as a 
frivolous '-glamour" industry -- 
by people on the outside. 
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Sources of Additional Information 



Books and PamphlGts , . , 

Art C areer Guide . Donald HoldenT New York: 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 1973. 
OcGupational Outlook Handbook . Washington, D,C 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Prel iminary Exploration of Occupations in the 
Arts - and Humanities, A . " Cambridge, Mass. : 
Technical Education Research Centers , 1975 . 

Periodicials " 

Design Packaging Design 

Art Direction Craft Horizons 



Associations 

The Fashion Group 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10020 ^ 

"International Association of Clothing Designers 
12 South 12th Street, Room 1512 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania- 19107 

National Academy of Design 
1083 Fifth Avenue 
.New York, New York 1002S 
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4.^ ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 



INTRODUCTION 



Product designers create, things 
environmental designers , create 
Laces* The term ''environmental 



design" refers to all the design 
professions involved with plan- 
ning and /creating the spaces we 
live in*; An ' environment can be 
a space /as small as a telephone 
booth Ojt as large as a planet. 

TakeA for example^ the legen- 
dary, planet Wingonj where envi- 
ronmlhtal design was a well de- 
veloped art centuries ago. 



Wingon was a tiny planet^ only 
a few thousand miles from Earth* 
Just as people .believe that the 
earth was formed by breaking away 
from, the sun, Wingon was formed 
by breaking away from Earth. ' Many 
eons ago, a huge chunk of chicken 
farming land in the West broke 
away from the earth's crust; leav- 
ing the gaping hole We know as the 
Grand Canyon. The now planet sta- 
bilized in an orbit which exactly 
followed the earth's orbit. This 
put Wingon in a constant eclipse 
of the sun, so that the inhabi- 
tants depended entirely on Earth- 
glow for light and warmth. 

At first, the people of Wingon 
busi It their farms and towns as 
tl^ey Had on Earth, but they soon 



saw that_ they^^needed a different 
kind of environment. Wingon is a 
cold planet, and conventional 
Earth houses were 'riot warm enough* 
Single houses standing exposed to 
the wind were impossible to heat, 
and it was wasteful* for each family 
to build its own furnace. Soon 
they iearned how to build homes be- 
neath the surfaces with mirrored 
roofs to catch the Earth's light. 
They built giant reflector ovens 
to collect the warmth and clustered 
hundreds of homes"^ around each heat- 
ing core. This allowed them to 
keep the heat recirculating through 
out all the houses. 

r 

Wingon' s greatest resource was, 
of course, the chicken, *The origi- 
nal Wingonian architects .developed 
thousands o£ ways to use this re- 
source. .They used feathers for 
insulating their homes, ground egg 
shells for plaster, and chicken 
fat. for lamp oil. Eventually the 
whole planet was covered with an 
underground network of towns, roads 
public parka, and co-op coops. 
Since everything had been carefully 
planned before it was built^ there 
Were no slums on Wingon. There 
was no pollutibn, no overcrowding, 
and no wasteland. They even 
planned everything to be as 
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beautiful as it was practical. 
It was so beaut i till* in fact, 
that the IVingon culture did not 
:includQ the concept of vacations. 
The Wingon motto was, •^There*s no 
place like home/' 

Wingon pi'Obably nevei^ existed, 
but if it did, we could learn 
' from its people. Only recpntly 
have we serious ly considered 
the importance of environmental 
design^ While we are used to 
thinking in terms of single build- 
ings ^ we rarely think in terms of 
whole patterns of buildings. We 
•arc not used to thinking of the 
spaces between buildingSs or the 
way the parts of our cities fit 
together as a whole, 

. Now we are learning that we can- 
not continue building giant window 



less towers which depend entirely 
orf air conditioning and Oil heat. 
We cannot continue building, spaces 
that are unsuitable for the people 
who use them. 

Practicality is not the only 
concern of environmental design. 
Since most of our contact with the 
world is through our sense of sight, 
designers have to improve ^^he visu 
al environment. Everyone feels 
attracted to a beautiful place and 
depressed by an ugly place. People 
feel and act very differentlx in 
an elegant open plasa than in a 
dirty crowded subway car. We can 
all sense the difference. The 
problem is that we are not used ^ 
to think3.ng about why we feel 
that way. 



'It has always struck me as very cur lous, ' Gumbrlh 
Senior went on, ' that people are so little affected 
by the vile and d I scdrdant architecture around them* 
. Suppose, now, that all these brass-bands of unemployed 
" ex-soldiers that blow so moumfu^i ly at all the street 

corners rweft sudden ly " to p iaOothl ng but a Beri 
^ of senseless and devilish d i scords — whyV the f I rst 
poMceman would move' thOT on, and the second would 
put them under arrest/ and the passers-By wouj^ tpy^ 
to lynch them oh their way to the poMce-stat ion. 
There. would be a. real spontaneous outcry of indigna- 
tion. But when at thes©^^ same street corners \the 
contractors ^run^.up ehormous .pa laces of steel and 
stone that are every ^it as stupid and Ignoble and ' 
inharmonious as ten brass bands-men each playing a 
different tune In a different key, there is no out- 
cry- The police don't arrest the_ archi tectj the 
passing pedestrians don't throw stones at the work-- . 
men. They don't not I ce that anytW ng' s wrong * ItU * 
odd,* said Gumbrll Senior. Mt's very odd.' 

Aldous Huxley, Antic Hay 
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Environmental Arts - Major Job Titles 

There are so many kinds of specialties within the 
anvironmental arts that it would be impossible to 
name them all. Here are some of the major job titles: 

Architect - a designer' of buildings _ . 

. . • Architectural Drafter - prepares detailed drawings. 
— - — ---of-aTchitectural-^s^^^^ 

devices ^ 

' Architectural R&nderer - makes perspeptive drawings 
of buildings ■ 
' Architectufal Modeler - makes three-dimensional 
models of krchitectural plans , | . 

. ' ^ " Landscape Architect - a designer of- outdoor areas , 
such as pYrkS'" or gardens 

Urban Planner - develops plans for the construction 
-; V and utilization of resources and buildings in a town 
' / or city ! . 

■ Interior Designer - specializes in decorating and 
designing indoor spaces . - 

Landscape Drafter - specializes^ in landscape archi- 
. tecture 

' Stage Set Designer - works under the direction of an 
art director/ to prepare designs for movie sets ^ 

Miniature Set Designer - designs -small-scale movie 
sets used in filming special effects. 

All of the environmental design, 
fields are in some way involved 
with improving the physical world. 
These professions are included in 
this discussion of visual arts be- 
cause the environment i£ visual and 
designers must think like artists. 
Interior designers are concerned 
with small environments with 
making a room comfortable and at- 
tractive for the people who will 
us^^.it. . Architects design the' 
larger spaces of bui Idings , or 
whole . complexes of buildings. ^ 
.They have to plan these man-made 



environments to. fit into the larger 
environment of a city, or a land- / 
scape. Landscape architects de- 
sign open spaces aroun^d and between 
building spaces. And urban and 
regional planners. design the vast 
pattern's into which all these . 
pieces fit^ likes tbe pieces of a- 
jigsaw puzzle. ' ■ ' ^' . 

Environmental, design^ is a very 
difficult concept, to understand; . 
It is very hard to imagine the 
world looking, different than it 
does now. It, is ha^H to plan for 
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. the. £uture\ because the environment 
is in a constant state of change. 
Tearing down and "rebuilding is a 
constant process. Populations 
shift from one place to another 
and people's needs are always 
changing* A town jvhich^.ma)cJhav-e-~ 
^ been comfortable 100 years ago 

* would need to be changed--to-suit : 

J our needs Jiow,^ We would need to- 
modernize the houses- to put in 
electricity and plumbing* to put 
' in underground parking lots and 
widen the streets fori cars; and . 
to rebuild thfe structures that 

_. ._;„.jiad weakened- with age, ; 

would have to be very careful 
about how we made those changes 
or we might lose the beauty of 
the town. Every structure added 
to or changed in one place affects 
the appearance of the whole en^ ^ 
vironment, One s^kyscraper in a 
small village can destroy the^ 
charm of 'that village, just as 
one farm house- can look ridicu-_^__ 



ping centers am often better for 
the public too, since people pre- 
fer to drive to] stores vyhere they 
can park easily 1 

Since building costs have gone 
up "very high, custom bui.lt houses* 



lous on a downtown shopping .sti^eet 

^Pepple's needs are always chang-^ 
ing. Environmental designers have 
to resp'ond to these changes by 
constantly "modernizing" th^r 
id^as . For instance J when mib^ 
urban land^ was relatively cheapo 
architects designed separate J * 
houses on individuar lots * Now 
that land has become, more expeh^^ 
sive^ architects have turned to 
designing clusters of houses 
sharing a common yard. Some ar- — 
chitects have expanded the idea . 
of "clustering" into the popular 
trend of building entire new towns, 

Single store buildings used^to 
be popular. Now it' is cheaper to 
build shopping centers wi,th dozens 
of stores -under one roof, Shop^ 



^are not as popular as. CfieyTnc 
\yere. Environmental des igners 
ai^^fS^onding to people * s econom- 
ic needs .]iy including more factory- 
built units in their building 
design. \ 
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.The whole business' of environ- 
mental design is becoming more 
complicated. The work of an 
architect , for instancei is not 
always limited to- lust the design 
of a building* ^ He/she also has t© 
think like a landscapa architect, 
to. fit the building into its site^ 



or an urban planner. to fit the 



building into; a city * All the 
design- fields have to^work.to^^ 
gether* Sometimes the^boundaries 
'between the design professions 
are very unclear. They all work) 
so closely^ together that their 

work; overlaps . They also-work 
_.alos.e.ly_wlth^non-ar-t^pro£essionals , 
such as engineers, scientists, etc. 
There are really no absolute defi= 
nitions of wliat environmental 
designers can or cannot do* - 



ARCMITECTURK 
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Since an architect plays such an important -role in 
constTudtion, ; it would seem that all /tsuildings are 
designed by architects * \The fact isL though, that \ 
only about 10 percent o£ buildings a^re, architect- 
designed, ..-It ^isi^possitfle foi^-engiTi6e 
and real estate developers .to dp a la the work of ^ 
building without the Help of an ar^chitect , ' This is 
why there are fewer architects employed in this 
country than you might expect, ..This-iriay^^b a sad 
fact, but it is a harsh realj^tyy^or any future^ 
architect to consider/ 



Architecture is probably the most 
familiar of the environmental 
design fields. Most people know 
that architects ^'design'' build- 
ing^i but they do not realize 
what is involved in the process . 
of design. The architect *s pro- 
fessional .role is also often mis- 
understood. Architects design . 
much m^ore than just buildings and ^ ^ 
they 'have to consider more than 
just the appearance of their 
designs, 

, Architecturo as a.prpfession 
has a rich and varied history. 
To the ancient Romans, an architect 



was more than a builder. He was 
respected as a great thinker, and 
his wo^k was considered .essential . 
Architecture was regarded as the 
finest of the arts. The level of 
culture in a Roman city was judged 
by. the looks of its architecture. 
In modern times, architecture has 
not been granted the same impor- 
tance. Buildings were designed 
only to be practical tand the ar= , 
chitect was only expected to . 
''pretty them up.'' However, the 
trend today is back toward the 
ancient goal to consider struc.-- 
tutes as part of the whole environ^ 
ment and to reestablish the 
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' \ Other Projects for Architects 

Besides designing new structuMS , architects get^ 
.^involved in all sorts of other projects. For 
instance: / 

• Renovating old buildings 

• Restructuring the interior spaces of 
existing buildings ' ^ . -'^ 

• Teaching environmental design 

• Research. 



architect as something more than 
a stylist* 

As the field of architecture 
broadens > there are greater dif- . 
ferences in ^the way individual , 
architects work/ Some' concern 
themselves primarily with the 
outward appearance of buildings, 
while =others=are-mpre-=concerned^- 
with the. way buildings are used. 
Some afchitects do not design 
buildings at all, but work on 
unconventibnal kinds of shelters, 
such as 'plastic domes or tents. 
Some are "nterre concerned with 
technology and investigate new 
building materials* Others are 
looking back in history to study 
the forms of- architecture which , 
other cultures developed.. Per-, 
haps the only thing all archi- 
tects have. in. common is the fact 
that they are designers . They 
all go through a process of solv- 
ing visual and functional prob- 
lems. Just as a sculptor does, 
the architect constructs three- \ 
dimensional forms. The differ- 
ence between sculpture and archi- 
tecture is th^t an architect's 
design has to be practical. It 
has to serve some purpose beyond 
being lookfed at and touched. 



Because all architects do not . 
work the same way, it is impossible 
to describe a "typical"^ architec- ■ 
tural pjLoject* But if there were , 
such a project, it would probably 
contain some of these elements; 

■ * Maintaining some sort of 

business office to work from 

Convincing a client to hire 
. the architect for a job and. 
signing a contract . - , 

i ' Preparing a written plan which 
details the work to be done 

\' Finding prbfessionals in other 

fields to advise on technical 
\ and business aspects of th^ . 
\_ project 

Helping the client to find a 
\site for the building / 

- * \Sketching preliminary designs 
of the proposed building 

• Choosing the building materials 
ahd mechanical systems for the ^ 
pro j ect 

• Heiping the client reach a 
"-final decision about the de- 
sign and the building de^ 



• Preparing final detailed 

= drawings and specifications 
for the builders to use 

• Helping the client choose 
the contractors who wilL do 
the actual construction 

• AdminiistBrihg the wo . , 
everyone involved in the 
building 

' Advising the client on main- 
tenance of the new building. 

Whati-Dol-Architects^Do ? 

A good part of. the architect -s 
work is more business than art". 
Design is , a very complicated 
process. To look at a simplified 
version of that process ^ consider 
the design of one small house. 

Dolly Hauser' is an architect ^ 
practicing in ^ small town* The 
Ho4-mes— £ am i=l-y--w an ts— a— n e w^h ou s e^-" 
and Dolly ha& convinced them .to 
let her design it. She will go 
about in in four major steps. 

.1. She will talk to her cli-: 
, ents about. the house --where 
they want to buildj how much 
they want to spends and how 
they plan to use it\ The 
Holmes want to build on a lot 
with a lake view on the north ' 
side. They have four children 
and want each child to have a 
. separate bedroom. They live 
informally and do not need a 
forma! ^living room^ or separate 
dining room. Because they can- 
not jpend' very much> the house' 
» has to bo simple and small. 

Dolly will make several sket- 
ches of her ideas for the house. 
The Way she-will design itj the 
house will have one large com^ 
bined living and dining room, 
a' small kitchen^ and five 



bedrooms. eliminating 
'Uuxuries'^ .4ike a den, dining 
room, and^playroom^ she can fit 
in all five bedrooms. To get 
the cosy even lower, she. will . 
use as^Mnany prefabricated room 
uni tapis^'she ' can , . She will sug- 
gest^that the Holmes hot build 
on ^the lot they picked^ but in- 
stead choose one on the other 
siae of the lake, where they 
c4n get both a vievy and the. 
.Sunlight from the south. Dolly 
will gather information aboujt^"^ 



/ the site so that sh5,.=j&aTr^n6w 
/ what ^^nrfUo^-^s^iT^nd rocks 
u^^^^rr^^Hous e 'n^i^l=^ 

on. ^ Sh6 will also prepare 
written estimates of what the 
. house should cost, 

2. Dolly will use her initial 
sketches to work' up dozens of 
detailed drawings of the house, 

as wel l.aalji^jLiXej^drawjjiRSj 



of the site and the layout ""of ^ 
the rooms. . In the proces3 -she 
may have to revise her original 
cost and building plans .-- C i^; 

\3, The Holmes will look over 
Dolly *s work. They, will ap- ; 
prove thte floor plan because . ' 
they like\ Dolly* s ideas about 
using the space. They prefer 
having their meals in the living 
room and they care more about 
having extra bedrooms than about 
a den or a playroom. In fact, 
they will, be so happy with Dol-- 

. ly-s plans that they will ask 
her to go ahead and start the 
house. She will write up very 
specific instructions for all 
thfe contractors to work with, 
and will make a set of final 
drawings . . 

4. Finally, Dolly will advise 
the Holmes on choosing the con- 
tractors. Once construction is 
underway, she will supervise the 
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work and keep track of all the 
pa/ments and expenses. 

.'In general, an architect is part 
artist^ part sociologist, and part 
executive. Dolly is as concerned 
-w.ith-the-people using a h©use as 
she is with the appearance of the 
house. She has to know liow to 
direct the people constructing 
the house and manage the financial 
paperwork. 

> It is difficult to tell where 
^ the architect ' s work ends and the 
engineers' work begins or when 



the architect'' s work becomes more 
like urban planning thaii archi-/ 
tecture -^-^ .or when an architect is 
really doing a landscape architect* 
work. There are no sharp distinc- 
tions between these professions. 
Two architects -may work so-differ- 
ently that they seem to be prat- 
titing different professions. For 
instance^ one. may have a lot of 
experience in engineering and con- 
centrate on the technical aspect 
of design. Another architect may 
think of him/herself as an artist 
^d concentrate on the visual 
element of design. 



Factors to Consider 



Architects con sider many factors in designing a , 
building. Some of these 'factors are very unrelated 
to the .artistic aspect of a design * For Iristahce: 

. • Zoning laws, whichv govem where a type of 
structure may or may not be built 

• Geology of the building site. You cannot put 
V the same kind of building on a- rocky ledge as 

,that which you can use on. a meadow, 

• Climate of the sita. A house which is suited 
for Arizona will beT^Wuited for Maine; ' 

* Local building codas, ; Different towns, have 
different standards regarding the kind of 
structures they allow,^ _ __ 

* Finance, You cannot desigri a house which is 

. too^expensive^ for myone to build. , \ 

On the other hand/ many of the architect's concerns 
are very^ strictly artistic. In order to V^design". 
they wdrk with^ line /form, color, texture, light- 
ed shade/ etc, etc. just as other artists do. 
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Vtfhat is an Architectural Practice. Like? 



ivhen an architact refers to his or her career as a 
''practice" the word has two meanings . It means jnort _ 
thran 1 ust^aiT^^ a practice, 

the professional does not always have a sat solution 
to every problam. An/ architect is always learning 
testings and practicing skills:, ^ - , ■ 



Most architects work for' archi- 
tectural . companies ; either as 
employees , or as part-owners of 
their^ own firms. These firms 
are basically consulting com-- . 
panies. Clients come to thjm 
for a design service^ just as ; 
the client goes to a^ plumbing ^ 
contractor for a different ser- ' ^ 
vice/ TheW 'is a growing trend 
among 'architectural firms to of-.. 
_^0^f^0^rie=s^^^Mrc es--^^ 
to* \ They are forming companies 
which employ engineers, land-^ 
scape architects, and planners 
as well as architects, so that 
they can offer all the services 
a client may need.. 

Many architects work in non- 
architectural offices, like^ engin- 
eering, industrial design, or in-, 
terior design firms. Some= work 
for bui Iding contractors or real 
estate developers . Federal , state , 
and city government agencies hire 
architects to supervise govemment 
building pro jects_.^ . Many non- archi- 
tectural business.es are recogniz- 
ing the need: for architects on 
their staffs such as hot or 
restaurant chains with long-range 
building plans., 

Vhe kind of work an architect 
does depends on what kind of com- . 
pany he/she works for:^ In^* a small 
firm ah architect might do every 
phase of the design work — from 
finding clients to , supervising 



construction* Large companies. ^^re 
divided into departments and each 
department handles one .part of the 
job. When a client -gives a large 
company a project to do, the work 
flows, from one department. to an- 
otrier* The individual architects 
in these -Gompanies=do. not work on 
one! project from start to 'finish*' . 
They work in teams.^ headed by a 
senior staff member, or an owner 
^of^h^ f irm i — = ~ , - 

The 'Sort pf . work an architect 
does also depends on the specialty 
of his/her coihpany. Some firms 
will design anything. ^ dthers 
- specialize in. some kind of,,struc-^ 
ture, such as schools, or hospitals. 

Individual^ ^architects can develop 
specialties, too. Because so many . 
skills are involved in design,, many 
architects choose to concentrate 
on one ski 11 j such as drafting, 
writing building specifications, 
computer programming, research, etc. 

Architects who work for govem- 
ment agencies usually earn less 
than those in private firms. But ^ 
architecture is not a very stable 
field for anyone. The Whole build- 
ing industry is directly affected 
by the economy^._ Jhen^money 
scarce, building slows down and^ 
architects are the first to suffer. 
Although their services are vital 
for a well-planned environment, 
builders can go ahead with con- ' 
structioh without the aid of an. 



architect and when the economy is 
bad, they do* The number of jobs ■ , 
for architects fluctuates widely 
according to general ,ecp_npmic 
conditions / 

The field of architecture is 
also. affected by technological 



changes. For instance, drafting., 
the proq^es^s of making detailed ; 
architectural drawings, may some- 
day be_performediby computers:; - " 
This would drastically change the 
demand for beginning architects who 
generally begin their careers as 
drafters. , ... ; 



Jay^s Job 



Jay is a young architecture studeritV He is wd 
part-time as an office boy in ^ : architectural -com- 
pany. He spends most of his "time jdolng^^^^ 
work - - cleaning up J xeroxing , ' and 3^ 
Little by little^ ; though^ he^s^ do-^ 

=TnoTB^'r^sp7onWTn°i^6rK7^ 
s capes drawings , and lettering . ' He * s been' taking 
photographs of architectural models' and^^^.t . ' 

terior measurements of buildings, which his firm is 

'remodeling. - - 

Jay is yery motivated to go on and .become an archi- 
tect. He feels that this job is hfiping to laarn 
the profession.' Even though^his dutijis seeitt' 
trivial, he realises the necessity of team work in 
an architectural officev Everyone *s work is impor- 
tant to get a whole job done/ ' , 



How Do Architects Prepare 
for Their 'Careers? 

People in the environmental arts 
come from all sorts of back- 
grounds. Architecture, however, 
is the one branch of environmsn-. 
tal design' which is^ strictly 
regulated. Every state now re- 
quires that architects be ..licensed 
to- practice.; v 

The first step toward licensing 
is to go to an accredited schopl 
of architecture. These colleges 
offer five-to-six year prpgrams 
leading to a bachelor's degree in 
architecture. It is also possible 
to get a master's degree in archi- 
tecture at;several' universities . 
After finishing a degree program, 
the architect must serve a three- 
year internship > working under the. 
supervision of an experienced 



^profesjional* tAt this point, 
architects are eligible to take 
an examination for licensing*. 

> During the internship period;, 
the beginner usually does routine, 
work, drafting and assisting the' 
senior staff. The variety and 

.responsibility of the work should 
increase over the three years. 
Once an architect has passed the 
licensing exam, he/she can choose 
the- kind of firm- to join, or some: 

-specialty to pursue* After severa 
years with a company, many archi- v 
tects^ prefer to start their own 
firms. Some branch off into re- 
lated fields, like teaching -archi- 
tecture^^or urban planning, A = 
career inN architecture may not 
provide a 'jstable income, but ar- " 
chitects can enjoy great flexi--\ 

^ bility in ,tWir careers. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 



Frederick Law Olmstead designed 
New York's Central Park in the 
19th.^ century . It is probably the 
most famous piece of landscape 
architecture in America. Olm- 
stead had to be a remarkable per- 
son to have designed Central Park. 
When he, first conceived of the . 
park, much of New York was still 
green pasture land. But 'he had 
the foresight to realize that the 
city was growing^ so. fast that it 
would someday be covei^ed oyer in 
cohcrete. He predicted . the need 
for an enormous park long be'fore ' 
most people could imagine how 
crowded New York would become, 
Olmstead knew that peopre crowded 
into the city would need some open 
space where they could run free. 
Central Park was designed as. a 
Telief from the pressures of. city 
life. 

Just blocking off a piece of 
land does not create a park, 
Olmstead designed every foot of 
th^^t land to serve some purpose. 
He included artificial lakes for 
boating, bandstands ; gardens and 
playing fields ^ and fountains. 
Using the natural elements of ^the 
terrain j he created flat pasture 
lands and rocky hillsides. He 
designed bridges and public shel- 
tei^s to frt in with the landscape, 
Olmstead -s work is still, 100 
years later, a- positive influence ^ 
on -the life of the city. 

LartSscape' architecture is the 
designing of natural environments. 
As an architect designs with brick 
and concrete i a landscape archi- 
tect designs with Tocks, trees, 
rivers --- all the elements of the 
/natural terrain. Traditionally, 
landscape architects designed 



cs, gardens, and the open spaces 
of public areas, such as shopping 
jcenters. Lately, they have been 
getting involved with other design 
professionals, working' on new towns 
urban renewal, highways, and other 
- .large-scale programs, . 

Unlike most architects, landscape 
architects are usually self^em^ 
ployed and work on a free-lance 
basis. Some do join architectural 
firms or other related design com- 
' panies. Many other landscape 
architects work^ for the government 
in urban planning. National Park' 
Service, government land' use pro- 
grams, and transportation depart- 
ments,^ ' 

Landscape architects have not ^ 
had to go through the strict li-/ 
censing procedure as do archl.t.ects, 
but that is changing. Several' 
states already require that land^ 
scape architects do pass a licens- 
ing exam. Educational requirements 
are becoming stricter, . Soon it 
will be hecessary to get a bache- 
lor's degree from an aQcredited 
school of landscape architecture 
as well as an internship in order 
to use the title "landscape 
. architect," ^ . 

Walter: Landscape Architect 

Walter has been a landscape archi- 
tect for 11 yearSj, He has his 
own private practice and prefers 
the kind of, flexibility that giVes 
him. He had many interesting 
comments about his career, ^ . 



What service does your work 
provide? 

The planning and designinf- 
: of the' land. \ 
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iVhere is there likely to be work 
for a landscape architect? ' 

Mostly un big cities* It-s 
part icu lar I y important for 
beginners to be near cities. 
In rural areas, the work is 
less steady and pays less. 
You have to be very well 
known before c I i erits will 
come to seek your "serv 1 ces , 

How would you .describe an ideal 
person for a career like yours? 

The ideal person wou I d have a. 
good i i bera I arts background,. 
He/she would have to be a/ good^ 
experienced designer andean 
■ impeccab le craftsman. By that 
I mean, good drawing and. graphic 
ski I Is, And he/she must be able 



r* to speak and write very wel U 
A background in math, physics^ 
and natural sciences Is good 
too. Personally the ideal 
person should have common sense, 
honesty^ Irttlgrlty, and the self- 
dl scipl I ne to db^ork thorough ly ; 
and of course, a love of nature. 

How do you and other landscape 
architects obtain work? 

At first, we work as assistants,- 
It can take three to ten years 
before a landscape architect 
can. go off on his/her own. Then 

depend on "contacts" (other 
, architects and engineers) to ; 
hire us for specialized. Jobs, 
From these contacts we find out 
whBt projects are available and 
go after them. by phone, letter, v 
or in person. We need to, be 
aggressive, to ask for an inter^ 
view, present our proposals, 
and follow up by phone* | , 

Does one ^'ob lead to, another? / 

No, each commission Ts like 
looking for a new job. 

What constitutes advancement? . ^ 

if you are^ working on your own, 
■getting more prestigious,^ bet^ . 
ter paying Jobs^ For staff 
emproyees,^ advancement means 
promotions, up to a director^ 
ship. 

What other jobs would you be ' 
doing with your background? 

■ Teaching ^ landscape arch i.tecture, 
writing, farming, graphic design; 
fine arts. Once you have an ' 
education, you can do anything 
if .you ^ re not ^ too far afield . 
from your talents and you're- 
w i I I i ng to teach you rse If, 
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; , - Walter's Battkgroimd . = . . \ | 

Walter came to his profession with a very varied . f 

background. He started his professional life as a ■■ \ 

jouhialist^ ajid then taught in a high idiQO 

has a bachelor's degree in philpsophy md a minor 

in geology* He also has a bachelor's and a meter's 

degree in Itodscape architecture, with additional. 

graduate stiMy in regional planning;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^| . ■ 

' Even so, he feels that he is self ^aughtv ~ - 



What changes do you foresee in 
your profession in the next 20 
years?; ^ y 

^ If the economy doesn't coMapse^, 
jandscape architects w j M prowr 
per. There* s a widening market 



for usi because we'Vcan do a 
number ,of ' th I ngs , Th^ whole, 
environmental design frejd will 
Improve i f society accepts the 
responsjbl i 1 ty .of improving the 
environment. \ 




ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 



The field of environmental pliji- ^ 
ning is directly related to en- 
virpnmental design . Plariners are 
responsible for coordiriating and^- 
administering the work the 
design professioyis , 

to urban planner ^ for instmce, 
^ would not , design a bijilding^or a 
park, The planner would advise , 
a local govemment on what to 
build-and where to build it. 

Takes' for example ^ the town of ^ 
Chicken Junction, Chicken Junc- 
tion was founded by an old pros-^ 
pector naftted John Augustus Flutter. 
One day, while out prospecting for - 
gold, Flutter tripped over a nugget. 
He inspected the nugget and dis- 



covered it to be a petrified drum-' 
stick. ^'Eureka/' he yelled,-^ . " 
»'I»ve found the legendary lost 
chicken mines of the' Southwest 
Soon thousands, of chicken-happy 
settlers rushed to the site of 
Flutter's discovery tod began cart, 
ing tons of chickens out of the 
mine,^ The town sprang up over- 
nights The settlers built their 
houses wherever they found a vac- 
ant piece of land. They built 
their houses cheaply and quickly, 
without any thought of safety or 
appearance. Soon they begm cut- 
ting down all the trees in the ' 
area to make more lumber. and 
more land.. They cut winding 
roads from one house to miother^ 
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without puV-ting up street lights ' 
or parking iots » They ai r burned 
their garbage\ih their yards and 
puinped their sewage into their 
only lake. They crowded so many^ 
buildings .in the center of town 
that the only open spaces left 
were the dark alleys between .tlTe 
houses. And they hadn't beguri any 
industries ip Chicken Junction ^ 
besides the. mine. 

In short Chicken. !Junction^£e^ 
ly laid an egg* It was about 

^ the dirtiest J meanest town on 
earth; Since there, were; no^ rules 
about building constructiohV the" 
houses Were as dangerous a,s- they 
were ugly- 'They had - lots of fires 
and a steady rain of crashing win- 
dows. With no trees^for^.h^de^i>-'""^ 
was always hot in Chicken Jyji^ion. 
And when it stormed ^ ^ tht-wTiofe uown 
was flooded with mud from the tree- 
less wastelan"ds-on the outskirts. 
There were .no sewers to drain . 
rainwater off the streetsj^ The 
inadequate roads ajid parking fa-, 

"ciiities caused accidents and 
traffic jams. It was almost im- ; 
possible to go shopping in Chicken 

. Junction, with the stores spread 

' out all over town. It was .equally 
hard to sleep in Chicken Junction^ 
with bars and bowling alleys ,right 
next door to people' s. homes. 
Breathing was a problemj too^ with 
smoke and soot from the open gar- 
base" fires . 

' ; ' r 

The people of Chicken Junction 
had no relief from the crowded 
town. They couldn't picnic near 
a lake that smelled like a skunk,, 
farm. They hadn!t left any room 
in town for a cool green park to 
play in. They couldn't even go 
out to visit 'each other in the 
eveningj because it was too dan- 
gerous to walk past those dark 
alleys. And they had no source 



of income" other than "the chicken ^ 
mine. "Once that went dry^ Chicken 
Junction became a ghost town over- 
night , ' 

^Perhaps '^the story of Chicken ' 
Junction i^s a bit far- fetched. 
Even so, i|t is a .good example of 
what kinds' of problems face out - 
citieSj and what urban planners 
can^ do about it . If the jpeople i 
df Chicken Junction had consulted 
an urban planner, they mgHt not 
^^hwe^done-^such^a terri^Me^ jpb ,Qf 
building their town.. An ur^^^n~^ 
-planner might have soltred some 
of their p^pb'Iems by: I 

1, ^^efeating a building code 
^-ro^ that buildings had to b^ 
safe and reasonably attrac-^ 
tive, ^ ■ 

/ 2. ' PrbtectingAthe surround-' 



;would not be 

LI the trees 



ing land so it 
, stripped of /al 

3.. Greatirig a. highway /sys- 
tem which could/accommodate 

the traffic 

4. Planning a public trans 
portation system within the 
town^ so people could, get . 
around easily, 

5. ^^Establishing enough off|- 
street/underground parking 1 

areas.. \ 

6. Creating zoning laws so|\ 
that some districts were for\ 
shoppingi and other districts 
were residential 



7. Leaving free^ spaces^in | 
the town to be develope^d into 
public parks. - ^ : /- .^^ 

i8. Designing an efficient ^ , 
Isewer and water system to pre- 
vent/pollution of the lake, 
disease, smells, and depletion 
of the water supply as the 
population grew, / 
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9, Planning a street pattern 
with wide avenues and no alleys, 
ft 

10* Planning an Industrial 
park ^area so ,that other com- 
panies would move into Chicken 
Junction and the town wouldn't 
have to depend on the chicken 
mine. . 

Cities are like complicated 
machines. Every piece of the 
machine has-- to. work properly-. = ' ~ 
The urban planner's job is to see 
that each of the pieces of a city 
fit together. 

Urban planners do need some 
artistic sense , but planning is 
less related to art than is de- 
sighing. Planners may have ex- 
perience in architecture, but 
many planners come from^ non-art 
backgrounds. They can enter the 
profession as geologists, geogra- 
phers , sociologists , economists , ^ 
etc. *Urban planning involves an 
understanding of every, aspect of 
society, from pollution control 
to racial tension. No one back- 
ground is really "best'' for urban 
planners. 

Urban planning is art-related in 
that cities should be attractive 
as well as functional. In that . 
sense, a planner does have to think 
like a sculptor. He/she puts the 
pieces of a city together the way 
'an artist constructs a sculpture. ^ 

Jhere are a few schools which 
offer unde^rgraduatl programs in 
urban planning. Most planners, 
however, major in some other field 
in college and study urban plan- 
ning in graduate school. 



Anything. Else ? 

Many people get involved with 
environmental design and planning 
without follofving^ a strict educa- 
tional pattern. Donna, for example, 
was a fine art major in college. 
She was interested in architecture 
and philosophy as well. After col- 
lege, she obtained a graduate de- 
gree in education. She felt that 
her interests were too varied for 
her to "settle on one Ijiecific pro- 
fession. Eventually she found a 
way to ^combine her interests in a 
career; she now calls herself a 
^'designer of- learning environments." 

""Donna created a career for her- 
self by developing an unus.ual 
specialty. She knows enough about 
the principles of design, and 
about the principles of education^ 
to create "environments" which 
are particularl^suitabie for 
learning. School administrators 
come to her now to get her advice 
on remodeling classroom space. 

A job like Donna's cannot really 
be called a career opportunity. ^ 
She is probably one of the f&%^ 
people" engaged in that particunir 
specialty. It is possible, tHoughj 
fcr other people to create spe- 
cialties which combine design 
skills with somte other professional 
interests. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 



Jt may seem strange to compare 
interior designers to urban plan- 
nays, but the fact i% that they 
have a lot in common. The major 
difference betwean them is a mat- 
ter of scale. The urban planner 
works with a whole city, while 
the interior designer works with 
a =^ si n g 1 e -to om ^Bu t=-t h ey -b o f h= do-- 
basically the same thing* create 
environments which are functional 
and attractive. 

Deborah is a young assistant 
interior designer working for a 
design company. The people in 
Deborah *s company advise clients 
on how to plan their homes or 
offices. Deborah described her 
job and heT^background: 

For whom "you work? 

I work for the president of 'the 
company and for one designer. 
Itls a^. 9=5 job and I do the 
work they assign to me* 

IVhat kind of work is it? 

I talk, to clients. -I find out 
what they want^ what they can 
spend* /I try to offer ideas 
to them, I also do a lot of 
shopping, I select fabrics 
and some f urn i ture for our 
ciients/^ Late I y 'I We been - 
doing some drafting too — 
drawing pictures of room 
I ayouts * - . 

What do you particularly like 
about^your job? 

I like working with people. 
My Job depends on maintaining 
' personal 'contact with clients 
and col leagues* It's a nice . 
atmosphere In ah office like 



this, too. The most satisfying 
part of the work, though. Is 
solving problems — fitting alh 
the puzzle-pieces together. 

Is there anything you don't like 
about the. work? 

Somet/Imes It seems trivial. 



^'^^SomeTrmii sma I lest detai Is 
don't pi ease. a client and you 
spend hours worrying about some 
"iittle lamp somewhere. 

What was your formal education? 

I have a certHicat© from a 
two-year design school. 

To what extent are you self-taught 

Just about completely* I don't 
think 1 could have gotten a Job 
wjthout the certificate and I 
did learn a lot at schooU But. 
in this profession, you learn 
your. most va I uab I e lessons by 
experience*; No one can teach 
you to be creative, ^ ^ 

If you had to describe an ideal 
person for your j^pb, what would 
he/she be like?^ \ ^ 

Some formal educaflon and a lot 
of eKperjence wouM be best. 
A good sense of color is Impor- 
tant, An "Ideal person would 
be very imaginative a de- 
" signer*s job is to create. Per= 
sonally, this person should be., 
outgoing and se I f --conf 1 dent ,^ 
Clients have to trust you j[o 
let you spend their money for 
them. Common sense Is important 
too. You wouldn-t want a di^ 
signer to put a delicate antique 
i n a chJ I d,^ s pi ay room. 
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The Future of Interior Design 

r ' ' ■ ■ ' . 
Deborah had some discouraging things to sax about the 
future of interior design* Of course, these are only 
one person*^ opinions. 

I don't think people are using designers as much 
as they used to/ When the econQmy Is slow, people 
buy less and are less wi 1 I ing to spend money on 
profess 1 ona 1^ h©iPj; \ A I so,_custom_desJ^ 
- -§\S/Q. ^^^p%Qp\Q buy more ready-made thjngs. Right' 
now most of our Jobs are piece-meal we don't get 
much chance to do large custom Jobs. The popular . 
trend seems to be for people to design their homes 
by themselves. " . 



What constitutes advancement in 
your field? 

Lu<''^ has something to do with 
=it^ landing an important 
client^ or. getting pictures 
■ of. your work published. ^ You 
earn more money by doing more 
f projects^ or larger projects. 

Are there any reasons why some- 
one might fail in your field? 

Fa ii u re' to ma i nta I n a good 
reputation; do i ng j nf er lor . 
r=^jf^Qfk. You can also bankrupt 
yourself if you don't have any 
business sense, or Judgment. 

Debora^ftU job Is fairly typical, 
but there are some variations on 
that theme. Not all designers - 
speciaTi-M in residential work 
as Deborah does. All sorts of 
commercial buildings are profes- 
sionally designed as well. Not 
all designers work for consulting 
firms as does Deborah. Some work 
for departn.ent sjtores or furniture 
stores. Some -businesses J such as 
hotel or restaurant chains, hire 



their own interior designers. 
Even some architectural or indus- 
trial ^design firms hire interior 
^decorators * 

Basicailly most vinterior design 
projects consist of these steps; 

* Consulting with a client and 
making sketches of room layouts 
Showing the client the sketches 
fabric samples , photos of fur- 
niture and fixtures^ and writ- 
ing an estimate of costs - 

* Revising the plans 'to suit 
the client * s, wishes 

* Choosing the cabinetmakers , 
painters, electricians , etc. , 
who will do the actual work\ 
Then providing the workers 
with detailed .instructions. 
The designer also goes out and 
buys whatever ready-made fur- 
nishings are being used. 

* Once work is underway ^ 'the 
designer supervises the con- 
struction and assembly of 
the finished rooms. 
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Some designers branch out into 
designing their own products. It 
Is not unusual for an interior 
designer to manufacture his/her 
own ^4ine'l of furniture, or fix= 
tures. Inferior design is not 
really the same as interior deco- 
ration. Decoration is too limited 
a term foi^the varrety of things 
designers do. In addition to 
....._.dcsigning^.furiu±.ure,^.they ma 

. do some architectural work. If a 
client wants a suite^ of offices 
redesigned, the project may in- 
volve some structural work. -Per- 
haps a fireplace might be built 
in* or a wall removed. An interi- 
or designer frequently does more 
challenging work than buying color- 
■coordinating draperies. 

Rooms, if seen as environments, 
have to be planned with many things 
in mind. A designer has to con- 
sider acoustics, lighting, and the 
people who use the room. A^ client 
would not be too happy with a' chan- 
delier which hangs down just low 
enough to hit him on the forehead. 
Or bright overhead lights in a 
romantic cafe. Or sound^bsorb- 
ing floors and ceilings/in a 
theater. / 

Some interior designers develop 
specialties in other fields, such 
as theater, movies, or television, 
the rooms you see in television 
shows , or the sets of live, thea- 
\ tor. productions arc designed by 
' people who have combined their 
interests in theatricals/ with 
experience in interior design, 
f^^xploring Theater and Media 
^-^ tarocrs: A Student Guidebook 

provides information about these 
' design careers,) 



What Kind of Training is Necessary? 

interior design. isa very competi- 
tive field. It is probably best . . 
for a beginner to have an academic 
degree in dfsign. Several schools 
offer bachelor degree programs in. 
interior design as well as two- 
year'^certificate programs. These 
days it is unlikely for an un- 
; .trairi©d^.amaituex.i o^Srt-^^]^ 
design job. 

Most interior designers begin 
as assistants. It takes a couple 
of ye.ars tg'' learn the practical ^ 
side of the .business that you are 
not taught in school. 

Some designers leave their staff 
jobs once they have enough exper- 
ience and have established their 
reputations. They then either 
open op their own consulting firms 
or wgrk on a free--lance basis, 
Ver>^ f ew independent designers, 
ho\/ever, can count on a steady 
incWe/ Aside from being such a 
cQmpetitive field, interior de- 
sign is very vulnerable to general 
e'conomic conditions. 
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A Univsrsity Program in Interior Design 



There are many colleges offering degree programs in 
interior deiign* At ont large university^ Interior 
design students take a full range of academic and, 
fine art courses in the first two years ^ In the 
'last two years, they take additional courses ini 

Interior Design Gtudib 
■._.^..«..His^orr-t5f D^tgir^^ r"""^™^^^ .™ 

Acoustics and Lighting ^ 
Environmental Plannitig \ 
\ Color Theory 

Basic 4^chitecture 
. Interior Methods and Materials 
Furniture Construction 
Professional Practice . 



Sources, of Additional Information 



Books and Pamphlets 

Art Career Guide . Donald Hold^en. ' New Ybrk: 
Watson-Guptill, 1973. / 

The Landscape We See . Garrett Eckbo/ / New York: 
ilcGrawHiil, Ino,Vl969. ^ I - / 

A Preliminary ExploratTorT of Qccupations in the 
Arts- and Humanities . Cambridge ^ Massachusetts j 
Technical Education Research Center, 1975, 

Periodicals 



American Journal of 
Building Design 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Architectural Review 

Better Homes and 
Gardens 



Design 



Domus 

House and Garden 
House and Home 
House Beautiful 
Interior ■ 
Interior Design 
Progressive Architecture 
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ERIC 



Associations 



American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York" Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

AjTierican Institute of Planners 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Architectural League of New York 
41 East'65th Street - 
New York, New York 10021 

Association of Ool legiata^chools of Arch^ecture 
1735 New York Avenue, N,W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 ' . \^ 

Association of University Architects 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

National institute for Architectural Education 
Beaux Arts Institute of ^Design 
20 West 40th Street . . 
New York, New York 1001.8 



National Architectural Accrediting Board 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

.W.T«hintTton. D. C. 20036 



5. FINE ARTS 



mWV DO ARTISTS DO? ^ \ 

Said the student tb th© sculpton ^ But how exactly 
do you carve elephant?' . ■> - 

^That's yerjy simple,^ said the Sculptor, 'you chip 
away everything that doesn't look like an elephant,' 



That may be so, but that isn*t 
quite all an artist has to do. 
There's more involved in the 
production of a work of ai't 
than most people realize. And 
there is certainly more to a ca- 
reer as an artist than just 
making art. 

A young sculptor in Boston 
listed some of the things he 
does in order to product a single 
piece of sculpture. Since. Greg ' 
specializes '^in very large, out- 
door sculptures, he must work 
on commission. That is, because 
his work is so Targe and so ex- 
pensive to produce, he/iias to 
get someone to pay foj it In 
advance. - / 

For Greg th© work begins with 
finding out where outdoor sculps 
tures/ might be needed. Some 
institutions announce publicllly 
that th\^y want a piece of 



sculpture for a new buildings or 
in a courtyard. They ask for 
artists tb submit their ideas in 
a competition, and they then award 
a contract to the winner. Other- 
wise^ artists simply keep their 
eyes open^ looking for. possible 
ciients . 

Once Greg has a client, he stud- 
^ies the site where the sculpture 
will go and plans the sculpture to 
fit with the surroundings, Next, 
he builds a small model of the 
piece, photographs it^ and shows ; 
the pictures to the client* ? Once 
the final design- hafe been agreed 
upon,^he starts building the^ 
sculpture. Usually^ he does most 
of the. physical labor himselfs^ 
building pieces of the sculpture 
in his studio and assembling it 
on the site. 
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CbnMiss.ions 

Many artists work on "commission," this means that 
the artist has signed a contract with a buyer guar« 
anteelng thatr 

* the artist will be paid a certain amo mit o f^ ^ 

• The artwork will be .done according to plans 
which the buyer has approved* ■ / . 

This is different from the way that artists usually 
work* Usually^ an artist does the artwork without 
being sure that anyone will aver buy it. Bikers 
usually look around at finlified artworks and then 
choose what they like. It is only with cpimissions 
that both artist and buyer know beforehand what/ 
they can expect* 
' Most artists, however, rarely work on commission. 
They are entirely tree to choose what their work 
will look like. The" drawback Is that they might 
never sell the work/ and therefore, never be paid 
foT doing it* 



Talking with Betty . 

Betty is a New York painter who 
has been painting for ten years. 
She answered some questions about 
her career: _ , 

po you have a great deal of free- 
dom in your work? 

Yesy but no income. 

What different kinds of .activities 
are you likely to do during your 
working time? 

Setting up . too! s, mixl ng paint, 
painting, gridding, drawing, 
eating, swearing, spilllngj- ^ 
things, thinking, cleaning up, 
-~ sleeping. 



Beyond. the time you_spend workings 
what kinds of activities do you 
participate in that enhance your 
being a painter? 

Mn general, everything.! do 
, contr i butes and enhances '-art^ ■ 

ness," A particular activity 
■ that I participate In Is^play- . 
i ng. poo I . ' ■ 

To what extent are you self-taught 

To this" extent formalities i 
■(.theories and techniques) can 
be taught to a'*student, but 
be i ng a committed artist can^\ 
not be. There Is a ^ great dif- 
ference in discipline apd ideas 
_ Ijefvieen professional aftists 
and students* / ^. 
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How do you get to show your work? 

Take slides to dealers^ have 
dealers up to see- the actual 
work\ Group shows (sometimes) 
lead to solo shows. Repeat' 
this process endlessly. Meet ■ 

^othe r _a rt i sjs^ Pray_that vou 

are one of the lucky few to get 
a chance to snow what you can do. 

Maude - A Well-Known Painter 

Maude is a very well-known art 1st. 
Sho. goes, to her, studio every day, 
whether she feels like it. or not. 
She listed some of the things she 
does to make a painti-ng^ 

• First she builds stretchers, 
covers them with cloths and 
coats the cloth with a layer 
of gesso , ^ 7 

* Next she does some prelimi- 
nary sketches^ until she 
decides on what she wants 
to do. 

. * She copies the sketch onto 
the canvas . 

" She chooses colors and begins 
painting . . . . . 



Maude also suggested that Stu- 
dents bt aware of two other im- 
portant steps in painting: to 
spend a lot of time looking at^ the . 
work, and as much time thinking 
about it. 

.._^4^pa.mte^,^woxking...aIone-.^in=^^h 
studio 5 has to make all her own 
decisions about what to paint , and 
how to do it* Sometimes an artist 
will work for months on a ^ group 
of paintings, only to find" out that 
the original idea did not work out. 
She may do hundreds of ^,.drawings 
and dozens of paintings on one 
theme, and thei\ decide that she 
is not satisfied with any of them. 
The first critic an artist has to 
please is him or herself, and that 
can be very difficult* Once the 
artist is satisfied, the work has 
to please a lot of other people 
before someone will buy it* 
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Satisfactions 



If artists don't get rich from their work, why do they 
keep on doing it? 

- We asked artists what they found most satisfying ; 

Seeing a piece through to the end." Approval ^of 
others " seeing others ^derlve p 1 easure trom 1 1 . ^ 
. Ego satisfaction. Pleasure of actually getting 
a cllentU confidence, and be! ng a I lowed ;to ^do 
.what you really, want* The pleasure of having 
-some Idea clarify itself in your m!nd* . ^ . 

1 It' is marveious to.make'a painting. It's like 
making a mud pie Is to a Jbaby: an i nsti nctua'l _ 
gratification. , ■ ' , , / 

.Surprising myself by what I can do, and accom- 
plishing my own goals, ■ 



~ HOW DO ARTISTS SUPPORT THEMSELVES? 

S^y are fine artists like chickens? 

• Because they both have to "scratch" for a living, 
. •Because they both have feathers, except for the 
artists, ; ' 



Actually, both answers ire cor- 
rect. Artists do not have 
feathers , and they do have to 
"scratch" for a living^ Very 
few professional artists can 
make a living from their art/ 
A fine artist working in^her 
studio does not actually have , 
a "job," since no one hired her, 
no' one pays her/ and no one can 
fire her. She works oh her own 
initiatives and produces work 
which may never be sold. Although 



customers do' commission art vvork 
ani agree on a price, these mini-\ 
jobs are few and far between for 
mbst artists. Generally, artists- 
pay, all their own expenses and 
Igmt: no salary. ^ 

The obvious, ques^tions is, "What^ 
do they do for money?" Those who 
are not supported by someone else 
have to earn their keep somehow. 
Perhaps "somehow" is a good way 
to put it,. Fine artists are in the 
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SupportiTig Jobs 



Artists were' asked to list some of the jobs they have 
taken in order to support themselves. Here are some 
of their answers : 



Interior Decorator 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
Short^order Cook 
Shipyard Sweeper 
Typist 

Light Congtruetion 
Worker 



Theater Designer 
Art Teacher 
Phone Installer 
Exam Proctor 
Waitress 
House Painter 



position of having to .earn money 
from jobs vvhich take, them away 
from their profession as if 
a doctor were not paid^ fpr prac= 
ticing medicinej and had to drive 
u truck to suppoi't himself, so 
that he could do surgery in his 
spare time. The artist has to 
look for part-time jobs which 
will pay just enough to live on, 
and leave enough time and energy 
for serious art work. ^ - 

Many artists find jobs in fields 
which are related to their own 
work. A paint^er could teach 
paintingj or do commercial illus- 
trations* Some artists, however., 
prefer unrelated work, like man- 
ual labdr^ so that they can save 
all their creatiye energies for 
their art. In any case, the 
artist is likely to be .looking 
for whatev;6r jobs are available. 

Usually, artists have to make, a 
choice between financial security 
and artistic commitment. It'is . 
very difficult to hold down a , 
full-time demanding job, without 
sacrificing your art work. It is 
equally difficult to get by on 
part-time earnings if you choose 
to do Xt th^t way* Every artist 



has to solve this problem many 
times in his or her own career. 

Take, for instance, the career ' 
of this ^'typical'' artist whom 
we- 11 call.Gebrge* 

.George graduated from college 
jvith a degree in fine arts* For 
the first five years after college, 
he was horrified to find out how 
hard it was to selT his paintings . 
He was also shocked to realise ^ 
that he was not very well quali-- 
fied for many paying jobs either. 
He thought- that he could, teach 
paintingj but he had neglected to 
take education courses in college. 
Without a teaching certificate, . 
he could only get a job teaching 
amateur classes in community cen^. 
ters, and even those jobs were 
hard to get. He had to resort to ' 
unskilled labor just to pay his 
rent. Even so, he believed that 
someday his paintings would sell 
welT enough to support him. 

After ten years , George had be- 
gun to. do some commercial art work. 
It had beeh difficult at, first, 
since he had studied fine art and 
not applied art in schob^ . He had 
faced competition for hi^x illus-^ 
tration jobs from hundreds of 
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Grants. Public Proieets, md Competitions 



Soma artists i are able to support themselves for short 
periods of time by winning "grmts," working on gov- 
emmg nt art proje cts, 03^ winning competi tions _ 



prizes* 
A J'grmt" 



IS a limp sum of money which is given to 
an artist by I government agency or private foundation, 
the grant mon^ is intendeU^to support the artist for 
a year or moiZ so that he/she can concentrate, on art 
work Some grknts allow artists to do whatever kind 



of work they choose, 



Other grmts require that the 



artist does' a Specific project, such ^s developing a 
new art technidue. - 

Government agencies sometimes sponsor art p^iects, 
in which artists are hired to do special work for the 
-public. These ^rojects^could include anything from 
Saintine public>urals to designing stag^ sets tor 
community theat^s. Artists who work on ; such projects 
ar^ usually hire& for very short periods of time. 

Some agencies 6v private groups. give out prizes for 
distinguished ar^orks. To win a prize, artists entar 
competitions and have their work viewed by J^^^s^ ^ , 
iury selects' an attist whom they judge to be best 
and gives that arkst a prize. Needless, to say, the 
prize is usually Sail, and there are always more 
losers than winnerls in any coApetition. 

Grants, public^ptojects, and compttitions have helped 
many artists to survive. They are mot , however depen^ 
dable sources of iricome. As one artist said, It s ter^ 
rific to win something. My gr^t got me through lajt 
year. But the money's gone now and I cm't count o^ 
getting anything for this year or ever. 



' ' t count 
f f 



commercial artists who knew mdre 
about commercial techniques* It 
was only by luck that he got his 
first assignment, and since then 
he has had to learn the tricksl of 
the trade by himself p He still 
hopes ^hat someday his paintings 
will support him, _^ 

After 20 years, George has h|.| 
own commercial art studio, earning 
enough money so that he can. give 



up teaching and manual labor. His 
reputation ^as a painter is getting 
pretty good too. He finally rea- 
lized that succeas comes very 
slowly in visual &rt, and' that 
most artists do their best work 
only after years of experience. 
George is satisfied with his life 
now,; but he wishes he had not had 
to struggle so hard* He wishes 
there had been more pleasant and 
secure ways to' support hfmself. 
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George* s Folly, or 
. There Must Be a Better Way 

There probably was a- better ^way 
for George. Since he did not 
follow his mother's advice 

_fshe=wanted-^:him to.= be a- doctor.,. 

but he cculd not stand the sight , 
of blood), he should have ^been 
more realistic about being an 
artist. He knew that he loved 
art, and had the self-discipline 
to keep working in spite of the 
odds against him. He did not 
know, however, that artistic 
success would take years to 
achieve. He should have prepar>ed 
himself for those 20 years of/be- 
ing. an "unknown J- ^ 

How? By preparing to Itfad a 
doubfe life one as an" artist, 
and one as a breadwinn;^r . 

As an artist, ther/ was no 
"best'* way for. George to train. 
Some artists feel ^hati 'formal 
art education'-- Jchat is, college 
and graduate sch5pl is the 
surest way to mature as an artist. 
Others feel that self-exploration 
is the only way toHmderstand art. 
Still others feel that young art^ 
is,ts should .lea,rn by apprenticing 
themselves to older, more experi- 
enced artists. The debate on how 
people should /earn to be artists 
will probablyf never be settled. 
George might have experimented 
with^ more than one way of train- 
ing, and then stayed with. the ■ 
learning experience thait v^^orked 
best for him. 



As a breadwinner, he needed 
training in some salable skill 
as well as art training. That 
might have meant taking commer- 
cial art courses in college^ 
almfgT/ith the fine arts, which 
. -^^ wou 111- ha V mad e ti t^ much^^e as i er-™^--^-^ 
for George/to gst started as an 
illustrator. He might also have 
been able to get better teaching 
jobS /:if he had taken education 
courses in college/ and earned a 
teaching certificate. He could 
^^i'^even have gone outside the art 
/ field and spent some time learning 
a skill,, such as expert typing, to. 
earn a living. . ^ 

There is no formula for success 
as an artist ^ and no one "best" 
way to train for it. Because every 
artist has to find his or her per- 
sonal way of learning and of sur- 
viving, it would 'be wrong to gen^ 
eralize about careers in fine arts, 
okly you yourself know^h"6w Ihucli" 
you really care about your art - 
and how. you want to live. 'The one 
thing that most artists/ agree upon 
is that they have chosen a diffi- 
cult profession. They all want 
to tell, young aspirifg artists 
that you'must be prepared to work 
alone and be financially -insecure, 
and you must be sure of your com- / 
mitment to art. 
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HOW DO ARTISTS SELL THEIR WORK? 



It seems fairly logical that if 
one person creates something ; 
wonderful, another person will ' 
want to own it. Unfortunately, 
the business of selling art is 
much more complicated than that. 
There are many ways to sell art- 
work, and many more people in- 
volved *than just che artist and 
the customer. (See chapter on_' 
ArtiS Business and Management . ) 



Most buying and selling takes 
place in art galleries. New York 
is the center of the gallery busi- 
ness in America^ but there are 
some galleries in most large cit- 
ies. Not all galleries deal in 
contemporary art, but we will 
describe one that does. Since 
there is no such thing as a 
'^typicar* gallery (they all have 
some distinct specialty) we will 
imagine one. 



\ 



The Parsley, Sage, Rosemary, artd 
Osborne Gajleryi in downtown Metro- 
polis , specializes in showing^ mod-- 
ern, realist paintings* Ms./Os= ' 
borne, one of the owners, selects 
most of the artwork that the=gal- 
lery exhibits. Right now, /the 
gallery is having a one-ma^ show 
of Robert Ohio^s paintings (a 
fictitious name) ^ Robert ' s \work 
is already very well known * 'So Ms* 
Osborne was deld^ghted when he 
agreed to the show. Because the 
gallery keeps half the sale price 
of everything sold^ the owners, 
or course j like to show artwoi^k 
which will sell for high prices. 



Ms, Osborne says that she is in- 
terested in discovering new talent, 
but^ she can rarely afford to take 
a chance on work that, may not sell 
or does not command very high 
prices. Out of the 20 or 30 hope- 
ful young artists who show' up at 
her office every day, only two ; or 
three have ever been asked to show 
in the gallery. Usually, slie goes 
out looting for "big names" to^ \ 
exhibit. When she does exhibit a / 
newcomer' s work j it is usually 
because the newcomer has been 
recommended to her by. another gal- 
lery director /Or by a well-known 
artist. Hardly any artist gets 
to exhibit in a big gallery / 
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without first exhibiting in many 
other places. Most artists have 
to build up a reputation slowly, 
by showing and selling their work 
any way they reasonably can* Art- 
ists sometiines build their reputa- 
tions in smaller cities, and gradu- 
ally move into the ^*New York Scene J- 

Meanwhile, back at Robert Ohio's 
gEllery exhibit, one his paint-- 
ings has been sold* The buyer 
paid $2,000 to Ms* Osborne for it. 
Ms. Osborne will keep half of the 
money as the gallery^ s commission, 
so only $1,000 goes to Robert* Two 
years later, Ms, Osborne has that 
painting back in her gallery. The 
buyer was an art collector who 
bought it as an investment* Now 
he feels that Robert is famous 
enough'' for the painting to be 
worth jlOjOOO. He wants Ms* Os- 
borne to sell it to another col- 
lector, and is willing to give a 
share of the $8,000 profit for 
finding a buyer. Ms. Osborne 
does not have to exhibit the 
painting again;- she just has to 
tell her customers that it is 
aval lab le* Once she does ha^e a 
buyer, she divides the $8,000 
profit between the first buyer 
and the gallery, Robert does not 
get any more money, because he 
gavt up all rights to the paint-^ 
ing when he took that first $1,000. 
Some artists insist that collec- ' 
tors sign a contract when they 
buy a painting, guaranteeing the 
artist a share of future profits 
from resales* Needless to say> 
that' idea has not been popular 
with galleries and collectors. 



Robert does not rely on galler- 
ies to do all his selling. He 
makes -prints as, well as paintings, 
and he has an agent to take -his 
prints around the country, selling 
them directly to museums and to 
collectors* Some collectors know 
Robert personal ly, and can buy work 
right out of his studio. Since 
Robert is quite famous now, muse- 
ums sometimes try to buy his work 
directly from him. Once his Aunt 
Sadie bought a painting from him 
to match her sofa, but that do^' 
not quite count* 

Before Robert became so well 
known, he did not have these oppor- 
tunities for showing his work. He 
had to rely on other ^kinds o£ ex- 
hibitions* Occasionally he sub- 
mitted his work in public art com- 
petitions, and hoped that his 
paintings would be selected for 
group shows. And occasionally he 
was invited to show his paintings 
in a cooperative gallery^ owned by 
a group of artists. At one point, 
Robert felt desperate about not 
showing his work often enough 
and resorted to using a ^'vanity 
gallery,*' Vanity galleries oper- 
ate by renting exhibition space 
to artists* The artist has to pay 
a fee to use the gallery, as well 
as many^ of the gallery's pperatin^ 
costs, ^ Even then^ the vanity gal- 
lery took part of the profit if 
they sold one of Robert's paintings 

Those were hard times for Robert, 
Even when he sold a few paintings, 
he certainly was not making a 
living. / 
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Les Exhibits Hts^ Pijj^ts 

\, 

Les Ismore is a printmaker. He has been making etch- 
ings for ten years, ^but he still does not show his 
Vork mt a commercial gallery. That does not meanj 
though, that he doesn't show at all,' Here are some 
of the ways he found to exhibit his prints in the 
last year: 

• Les heard that a local museum was having a show of 
prints. The museum was asking local printmakers to 
send in slides of their work. The museum directors 
then choose fifty pieces to be in the show. Les 
was included. The show got very good reviews, and 
a newspaper critic mentioned Les' print as one of 
the best. 

• A local church holds a yearly exhibit and sale of 
artwork. The people at the church read all the 
nice things that the critic said about Les^ so they 
invited him to be in their show. Les realized that 
it wasn'^t an important exhibit, but he sent them 
some prints anyway. Since the church would only 
take a smill cimmissdon if they were sold, Les was 
willing to take a chance. 

• Les belongs to an artists' cooperative. He and a 
few hundred artists in his town pay dues to belong 
to the cooperative, and together they rent a small 
gallery of their own. Every few months, they put up 
a show of members' work; twice last year, Les was 
selected for exhibits. 

• A new gallery opened in town, and its director called 
Les> and asked him to show his work there. Les found 
out that the director wanted Les to pay for the use 
of the gallery and he wanted Les to pay to insure his 
work during the exhibit. Les felt that it was unfair 
to ask an artist to. pay for the privilege of showing, 
especiaUy when, the gallery Is in business as a pri- 
vate profit-making company. Les didn't show his work 
this time. 

• A local art association asked Les to enter one of 
his prints in a competition. Les found out that 
they asked 1,000 artists to compete, and were only 
planning to select 100 pieces for the show. He also 
found out. that they were asking all the artdsts to 
pay a $10 entry fee (they have to pay just to have 
their work considered, and still might not be in 
the show]. Les did not like the idea that the . 
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''art assQciation** was trying to get $10,000 out of 
the artists* pockets and giving most of them noth^ 
ing in return 5 so he wrote them a very nasty 
letter, 

• Les* friend called him to tqll Les about a new com- 
munity art center in town. Les could call the cen- 
ter to ask them to exhibit his 'workj but Les can't 
decide what to do. The center is really a private 
business, and not a coimnunity organization at all. 
The center wants artists to loan them their work 
for an auction. It would mean that Les might sell 
some prints, but he could not set the prices him- 
self. The center insists on selling the prints at 
whatever price they can get, even if that price is 
embarrassingly low. They even insist on keeping 
half the money themselves* What should Les do? 

The way Les sees it, four shows out of seven isn't 
bad* He does not call that "community" art center. 



One Last Word 



There must be some good reasons 
for artists to keep on workings 
in spite of tho= odds against 
success. Perhaps it is simply 
part of human nature to need to 
communicate, and to create* It 
is certain that society needs 
art and artists* Throughout his- 
tory/ the creative artwork of 
every culture has been preserved 
and admired as great achievements 
of the human race- It is impos- 
sible to even imagine a world 
without some kind of artistic 
expression. 

Several artists explained very 
well why they became artists: 



I always knew 1 wanted to be an 
artist, I simply never let my-- 
self be talked out of It*: 

I knew I couldn't live any other 
way. People become artists be-- 
cause they have to do it* 

Who knows? I Just love to paint 
~ to try to Insti I I emotion 
with abstract form* 

I don't know, I just can't 
separate art from^the rest of 
my II f^e * 
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Sources of Additional Information 



Bobks and Pamphlets 

Art Career Guide . Donald Holden, New York^ 
Watson- Guptl 11 Publications, 1973* 

A Pxeliminary Exploratiooi of Qccupations in the 
Arts and "Humanities r Cambridge, Massachusetts i 
Technical Education Research Centers, 1975. 

The Art Crowd . Sophy Burhara. New York" McKay, 

.1973." 

Subject Guide to Books in Print . 

Readers Guide to Periodical Literature . ^ 

Catalog from Watsbn-Guptill Publications, One Astor 
Piaze, New York, N,Y, 10036, lists several art- 
career oriented books, pamphlets and periodicals. 

Periodicals 



Aft News ----- Art- in- America 

Art Now: New York Art International - 

American A rtist Art Voice 

A rt 6 Man • Artweek 

Associations 



American Artists Professional League 
12 East 19th Street . 
New York, N.Y. 10003- 

American Federation of Arts 
41 East 6Sth Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

American Society of Contemporary Artists 
166 Central Park South . 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

American Watercolor Society 
1083 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y, 10028 

^Archives of American Art 
41 East 65th Street 
New York, N,Y, 10028 
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Artists Equity Associations 
2813 Albemsrle Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Association of Handicapped Artists 
1134 Rand Building 
Buffalo, New York 14203 

Audubon Artists 
1085 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N,Y. 10028 

Council of American Artists Societies 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N,Y, 10003 

Drawing Society 
41 East 6Sth Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

Experiments in Art and Technology 
49 East 68th Strcjt 
New York, N,Y. 10021 

National Association of Women Artists 
156 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N,Y. : 10010 

National Endowment for the Arts 
806 15th Street, N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

Natioriai Research Center for the Arts 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N,Y, 

National Society for^ Mural Painters' 
41 East 6Sth Street 
New York, N.Y, 10021 

\ Sculptors Guild 

75 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N,Y, 10019 
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6, CRAFTS 



rNTRODUCTION 



Maybe you made ashtrays shaped 
like chickens in the first grade,.^ 
Maybe .^ou have an Aunt Sadie who 
makes imitation moccasins from 
'-crafts'' kits 5 or a neighbor who 
makes beaded curtains out of soda 



/ 



can pop- tops. So maybe, you think 
that is what crafts are all about* 

Maybe they're not. People who 
"make things just for the fun or it 
may be doing '^craftSj" but they 
are not necessarily craftspeople* 



T he Professional Craftsperson 

For the professional craftsperson, crafts are not juwt 
fun and gOTies* The dictionary gives some gopd defini- 
tions of the serious sid# of crafts. 

Craft - /An occupation, trade ot pursuit requiring 
manual dexterity or the application of artistic 

skill, . ^ - ' y \ , 

Craftsman : 1) One who practices some trade of 
handicraft: i^tisan, ^ ■ ^ 

2) One who creates or perforas with 
skill or dexterity especially in * 
the manual arts, 

: 3] One who does work of consistently 

high quality* 

Notice words like "sktlli' and "quality," Those imi-j^ 
tation kits we see advertised require very little skill 
to makej and certainly are not high quality (in most < 
cases) . A serioug craftsperson considers his/her 
craft as real work, not play/ ; 
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The type of craftsperson we're 
discussing here is the profession- 
al: the craftsperson who creates 
an omginal, finished "piece" of 
work predominantly by hand . This 
piece is usually a product in it- 
self > but it may serve as a sample 
for a group of pieces that will 
not be made by hand. Some crafts- 
people are concerned with design- 
ing and creating pieces which are 
to be shown in galleries or museums 
or looked at in people's homes* 
Others are concerned with creat- 
ing functional pieces ^ such as 
dishes, rugs, or qui Its j to be 
, used in everyday living. (The 
term "functional" means having a 
specific use or purpose,) Many 
craftspeople also design and com- 
plete sample pieces for industry* 
The Bsmiple will eventually be dup- 
licatedjnany times on an assembly 
line^^d will no longer be con- 
sidal^fH a handcrafted piece. 

The crafts have always been an 
important part of the American 
heritage. Up until the mid- 
IBOO's, almost everyone had to be 
a craftsperson of one sort or an- 
other. There were no department 
stores full of mass-produced items* 
If you* needed a frying pan, a bed, 
or any kind of household item, 
you had to make it yourself or 
pay a craftsperson to make it for 
you. Since every item had to be 
made by hand, each item was care- 
fully made to last a long time. 
Then, as now, making items by 
hand required skill* creativity, 
and knowledge, as well as patience 
and self-discipline. People took 
. pride in creating high quality 



items for everyday use. Even now, 
we haar people say, "They just 
don't make things like they used 
to make them" not like when 
professional craftspeople were 
highly respected members of the . 
. conmiunity not like when crafts- 
people, were as important to the 
community as were doctors, farmers 
or teachers. 

After the industrial revolution, 
people were able to buy cheaper 
machine-made items for their homes 
Craftspeople could not compete 
with machines, and "store-bought" 
goods became very appealing to 
> consumers. For many consumers, 
manufactured goods seemed like a 
symbol of wealth especially to 
immigrants who viewed handmade 
items as old- fashioned -reminders 
of the poverty they had left 
behind. ' 

But some crafts have survived! 

Even though craftspeople can't 
compete with assembly lines, peo- 
ple still devote their lives to 
creating handmade, high-quality 
goods. The public is beginning 
to realize that handcrafted items 
can be much more interes^ting and 
appealing than machine-made items. 
We are starting to appreciate ob- 
jects that are unique and long 
lasting. Craftspeople may once 
again be important to our way of 
life. 
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A Potter's Tasks 



It is easy to understand the decline of crafts if 
we consider the actual tasKs which the individual 
craftsperson must perform, a potter, for instance, 
must prepare the clay^ throw the pots on a potter's 
wheel or handbuild them^ trim the pots, stack the 
kiln for the first (or bisque) firing, imstack the 
kiln, prepare the glazes, glaze the, pots, restack 
the kiln for the final firingi unstack the kiln for 
a second time! After the firing is complete, the 
pots must be evaluated; some will be totally re- 
jected, some will be considered seconds, Soma^^i^ill 
be acceptable.. In addition the potter must have a 
working knowledge of the equipment in the stuBi-o.^ 
so as to maintain the kiln, the clay mixer, the 
propane gas system or whatever other equipment is 
necessary,^ 

This is ^a lot of work to go through for a pot. 
The craftsperson couldnlt affori to^do- all -this - ^ 
and then sell the pot for the same price as a 29$ 
plastic pcit* 



DO CRAFTSPEOPLE DO? 



Craftspeople differ ia many ways.: 
Some are very traditional, pro- 
ducing items from centuries^old 
patterns* Others are experimental, 
always looking for new materials . 
and new methods of production. 
Some will spend months on'a single 
handmade piece, and others will 
make samples of a piece to be 
^reproduced by machines * General'^ 
ly/ though, the major difference 
between craftspeople is in what 
materials' they use. When we speak 
of a particular craft we usually 
refer to a particular material, 
such as leather craft, or plastic 
craft* 

Today a person who is interested 
in seriously pursuing a craft as a 
profession or as a leisure time 



activity can choose from many 
different materials. Usually a 
person will emphasize one craft 
because it takes a long time to 
master the many skills involved 
in working with and understanding 
the potential and^ characteristics 
of any particular material . Most 
Craftspeople work with one of 
these six major materiaisr clay, 
glass, wood, fiber, metals or 
plastic. 

Clay ^ ^ 

Soft, moist clay can be shaped, 
dried, painted, and, hardened in 
an oven to become as solid as 
rock. Craftspeople who work with 
clay are usually called potters 
or ceramists. Potters generally 
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make practical items, such as 
diihes, or vases. Most potters 
**thrpw" places on a potter's 
wheelJ This means that they start 
-with a Imp of clay on a disc. 
The disc is spun around while the 
potter pulls and pushes the clay 
into a rounded shape. Ceramists 
may also work on a potter's wheel, 
but they also use clay to make all 
sorts of *'non^ thrown** objects* 
They shape the clay into anytlung 
from jewelry to huge sculptures. 
Ceramists also are called clay 
sculptors , 

Glass 

Many craftspeople specialize in 
-glass. Molten glass can be blovm 
into functional shapes, such as 
bottiesV fiiass can also be 
stoned, pieced together as mosa- 
i<^ or formed into sculptures. 

Wood 

Wood is a popular crafts medium. 
It can be used for sculpture, for 
furniture, for bowls and other 
utensils, as examples. Woodwork- 
ers specialize in making wooden 
instruments, such as flutes or 
guitars, or in building tradition-^ 
al wooden boats. There are few 
limits to the uses for wood. 

Fibers 

Working with fibers can involve 
all aspects of the preparation of 
raw fibers including spinning and 
dyeing. One craftsperson might be 
most interested in emphasising ^ 
spinning as a craft end-product 
in itself; another might be/con- 
cemed with using fibers (either 
hand or commercially spun and 
dyed) as an element, for weaving 
(either on or off the loom) or 
for other off- loom techniques 



such as crocheting, knitting, or 
macrame. Perhaps the fiber crafts- 
person will decide to make baskets 
or rugs, or to pursue some .rarely 
used technique such as knotless 
netting. Probably he or she will 
eventually use more than one of 
these techniques in pursuing fiber 
as a mediiaii. Textile printing and 
dyeing is another popular textile 
craft. This includes batiking 
. (an Indonesian method of hand- 
printing textiles by coating parts 
of the fabric with wax to resist 
dye, dipping in a cold dye solu- 
tion, boiling off the wax, and re- 
peating the process for each color 
used) , and various other methods 
such as silk-screening and tie- 
dyeing. 

A craftsperson might Als_o_get^_ _ 
involved with some form of needle- 
work, quilt-making and patchwork, 
or other forms of fabric collage* 
He/she might be most interested 
in becoming a custom sewer. 
The| possibilities for someone 
working with fiber are endless 
and varied, as for all crafts. 

Metal 

Metal is another highly versatile 
medium, A craftsperson can ex- 
plorfe techniques of metal sculp- 
ture, such as hanunering, welding, 
forging, and casting* These 
techi lues can be used in func- 
tiona procesEes, such as black- 
smithingf as well as for sculp- 
tured Precious metals, such as 
gold and silver, are used for 
j making* The metal can 

also be enameled^ which is a pro- 
cess of coating the metal with 
powdered glass and baking the pb- 
ject until the glass has melted. . 
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Plastic 

A craftsperson who decides M 
work with plastics will learn 
that there aire various methods 
which can be used for creating 
many kinds o£ items. To make 
functional items such as trays 
or bowls, he/she would learn to 
larainate plastic: that is to 
soak fiberglass with liquid plas- 
tic and lay it over a mold until 
it hardens and takes the fomi 
the mold. To make non-functiona] 

/ 



items J the craftsperson might 
cast plastic (pour plastic into 
a mold) or use the assemblage 
method (building with pieces of 
plastic by gluing them together) , 
He/she cou^d also learn the vacuuip'^ 
forming method in which plastic 
sheetsN^re manipulated to conform 
to the shape of a mold with the 
use of suction. Sheets of plexi- 
glass can be carved and sanded 
into sculpture, usijig special 
tools , 
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Other Crafts 




There are many other /crafts to consider-. Leather is 
a medium, with which many craftspeople work, cjeating 
anything from wildly abstract leather masks to skirts,, 
sandals, belts, and harnesses. Various^ types of 
stone , such al^ marble /or granite are used, /for carving 
inTTculpting'. Horn.^ bonte, or shell can be'used for 
carvings or jewelry.,' Scrimshaw is a newly revived _j 
technique which invbives etching or carving, pieces 
6f ivory or -discardfid whales' teeth to create jewelry 
or other 'relatively' small pieces. This is a craft 
which was begun-'by ^erifian sailors some ISO years 
,ago to pass time on long voyages. 

H and printing and bookbinding are considered crafts, 
as are candle, making , decoupage Cdfcorating surfaces 
with appliWTpaper cutouts and; sealing the surface 
with lacquer or shellac), and floral , design . Design- 
in g arid creating tools' by hand (such as looms, spin- 
ning wheels; or potter^ s wHeelsO is a craft m itself. 
Any of these' crafts requires extensive knowledge, 
skill, and experience and ;gajci> , requires learning how 
to use special' techniques and tools uniquely designed 
for. the specific material, , , ' 



.HOW^DO CRAFTSPEpPLE^^IPPd^ THEMSELVES? 



Some craftspeople work only with ; 
traditional hand tools. Others 
use power tools or a 'combination 
of hand and power tools. Some 
work in smta 11 groups ^ each cpn- 
tributing to a finishled piece of 
work. Others work ^cbmpletely 
alone* Some produce only one-of- 
^kind. itemsj otiieiis produce sey- 
-erai— small pieces arid, ire^ca^^ 
production craftspeoplei< Produc- 
tion, However^ is/ usually limited, 
so that" the craftsperson can al- 
/ways; maintain personal control 
ovetf the qirality of the finished 
pieces. 



No matter how the craftsperson 
choses to work, he or she will be 
conGerned with the quality and 
design of the finished piece be- 
cause these are the aspects of a 
craft ^/hich can make it unique. • 

The craftspeople we are most 
concerned with are professionals. 
That is, they- give their craft top 
th^i-r Hv^s .> Some 



"-pri©¥i-t=y— in^ 

professionals cannot support them- 
. selves by their craft alone and 
must' have other; jobs. But: they 
Tstlll consider themselves prof es- . 
sionaTs^-begause their major career 
commitment fs'^'^o-^^heij craft. 




respond; and J nferec^^l s|fsse^ 
ll-y to determi ne^^j^i^ 
: enjoy t ng » Krtow i ng ' bnaSat^S 
Bui I der Is : ApprantI ce^^^ 



A professional boat builder j for 
examBles would have. to dexote a 
tremendous amount of time and ef = 
fort to this craft. The produc- 
'tion of just one handmade^ boat 
worfld Involve planing^, sawings 
patternmaking, constructing^ sand- 
ing^ paintings etc* At the same- 
tlmej the craftsperson wc^uld ff^lso 
be busy maintaining a workshop, 
handling all the office paperwork, 
and other tasks . c~t— ^ 

Although there is no way a boat 
builder can complete with an ,assem- 
bly line oh. price or efficiency, 
there are still people who would 
rather buy a^ handmade boat, . As ^ 



long as beauty and high quality 
are still appreciated a few crafts- 
people will be able to support 
themselves* 

But how few? 

Very few. It is not easy to sup= 
port yourself as a craftsperson. 
First of all, the craftsperson must 
be concerned with the quality ^g£ 
material, technique, and design of 
the itemslp^^TCed, ^As a succesb- 
ful crafts shop owner explained:. 

He must be wl I ling to take into ■ 
account the quality of. work' pro= 
duced by other craftsmen, and / 
be aware of Improvl ng 'h I s own 
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techniqiie* He must be wl I I Ing 
to Idpk at other work, and con- 
stantly Judge his owni 

In order for/ a handcrafted piece 
to sell4 the design must be, excit- 
ing or different, or unique 4.n 
some way so that it can be differ^ 

jent. ffom a mass-produced item in 
the eyes of the consumer. It must 
be durable^ to^ compare well with 
its commercial counterpart. If 
the product is a funttional one, 
must function. This means, 

i%nc^ again, that the craftsperson 
must consider the design as well 
as the life and quality of mater- 
ials. For example,^ he or, she must 

-be concerned with whether a quilt 
will, wash, a haSging will fade, a 
teapot can bp ^easily handled, or 
a wooden toy^ is. safe and can be ^ 
dropped or thrown *_ = r 

Second, craftspeople, will need 
to be concerned with educating 
the public- about what the' crafts 
can involve. For ^ex^mple^ ^ P^V 
ter had been in Japan for two 
years to study pottery and ceram- 
ics. She learned that in Japan 



the potter holds an honored and . 
favored social position. But in ^ 
the United States, the potter is 
often seen as* a rebel. Since, as 
she says, *-,It takes a long time 
to make a perfect pot," she some= 
times feels like giving jip be- 
cause people in the United States 
do^ not have enough respect for 'the 
effort and quality of work involved 

The consumer . (and the crafts 
shop owner) must! understand and 
appreciate what the. production of . 
a handcrafted. piece Involves if 
the product is to sell, Peopie— 
rarely appreciate how long it takes 
to throw a pot, weavfe a yard of ^ 
material, spin a skein of wpol^ 

/or dip a candle. The tonsuAftr^ 
must realise that it jis-itnpossibl 
to jprder' something o^ day^and re= 

-Teive it the next because an in- 
dividual craftsperson cannot work 
that quickly, E^ery glaie.on 
evtry pot in a set of pots cannot 
be expected to be exactly the 
,seune, ; It would be possible to 
buy a commercially made set of 

, duplicates J but the consumer, 
should' not be looking for precise 
duplication in handmade pieces. 
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HOW DO CRAFTSPEOPLE SELL THEIR WORK? 



Craft; items are usually sold 
through galleries 5 craft ah^pSj 
retail stores i and crafts fairs. 
Many craftspersons also sell' 
diractly from their own studios, 

Business skills are absolutely , 
necessary to the craftsperson. 
This knowiedge includes every- 
thing from buying materials and 
supplies to bookkeeping and ac- 
coufttingi. I^owing^-Kow to deal 
with the persbn who wanders by 
the booth at a crafti fair as well 
as the person who is stocking the 
item or piece in a craft shop or 
gallery is essential. Selling 
products may mean being assertive 
or being willing to go; to small 
claims court if the craftsperson 
has placed products in a retail 
shop on "consignment" and has 
never been paid. It means learn- 
ing how to advertise and how to 
"talk up"' one's products. It 
means managing a studio, repair- 
ing tools, and packing and crat- 
ing the finished items. It means 
learning how to price items. Most 
importantly, marketing means know- 
. ing how to make things that peo- 
ple will buy without compromising 
standards and design. 

If the first handcrafted object 
that a customer buys \is of high 
^luarlty, that person is much more 
likely to buy againi. and to pass 
on enthusiasm and appreciation to 
other customers, '-The crafts shop 
owner, as well as the crafts pro- 
ducer , must go about building a ' 
reputation veiy slowly over a 
p^yi nH \ nf y^ar^ . The owners of ' 



the shop carrieSj by hiring quali- 
fied salespeople who understand 
crafts and can discuss the stock 
with cu^tohers, and through local' 
advertising. They have been for- 
tunate in that the local news- ^ 
papers are interested in covering 
area craftspeople and shops • Such 
local newspaper coverage is ex- 
tremely important to increased . 
interest in and successful sales 
of crafts,' . 

An issue that craftspeople must 
contend with are the fads that 
affect the market for crafts, as 
well, as for machine-made goods, , 
Some craftspeople are willing to 
go along with these fads because, 
as one person stated, '^To^^make a 
living you have to sacrifice some^ 
where," Others feel that a major 
conflict, arises ,when they try to 
decide whether to proi^uce goods 
that. measureM^ to their-own stan- 
dards or to the current interest 
of the buying public,' The spin- 
ning director summarised it this, 
way: : / . / ^ 

We arfe working on /qua I I ty 
not just what the/ pub l ie wants 
to see**. We are/ not putting 
b 1 g knots i n the jyQrn Because 
. It I s fashiDnabI We hope \. 
the pub! Ic 5eesj(js as a group 
cpncerned' wi th qualityi not 



Because the bh|inass part of 
cr4fts is time-cpnsuming, and be-- 
cause many craftspeople are lack- 
ing in business/ skills/ some 
crafts programs across the country 



a successful, crafts shop in Wash- 
ington, ,D,C, , have done this in 
several ways by maintaining strict . 
standards of quality for the crafttf^ 



are beginnang q££mt courses in 
crafts marketing and business man-^ 
agementr This trend is ^important 
and one which^'will be a help to 
anyone seeking a career in crafts. 
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The Great ive Gonsumer 



Hie hMdcrafted pieca can b# a. way for the consumer 
to wxpTesB craatiyity through buying it, using It , - 
and displaying ^it, just as th© eraftsperabn does 
through crf^tlng it. This m|ins thtft the piaee must 
ba special for tha consianar, and that, the oonsumar 
must ba ancouragad to rnidarstan d the jniguanass in 
design And prpduction of the handcraf tad: plate* 



However^ there are still many 
craftspeople already working who 
do not have .access to such cQurses 
or simply cannot afford them* Be- 
cause of this, crafts cooperatives , 
strongly backed by the U.S* Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other Fed- 
eral agencies, have sprung up -y 
around the country. A crafts 
cooperative is a business owned ^ 
and operated by the group of ; 
craftspeople who use its services. 
The advantages that cooperatives 
can provide include: ; . 

• Assistance with marketing - 
and business/ The coopera- 
tive can hire a person to be 

in charge of - marketing for 
all the craftspeople involved. 
Often the cooperative group 
can obtain loans or grants 
not available to individuals. 
Many cooperatives operate 
crafts shops for their members . 

* Lower costs pf supplies be- 
cause supplies can be bought 
in large wholesale quantities 

* Joint purchase of equipment # 

• Advanced instruction for mem- 
bers" can help : craftspeople 
imp'rfeve their skills and im^^^ 

■"^prove^'--tiTe-q^ 

^ of their work . ' / *. 



Many craftspeople would never 
consider joining a- crafts toopera- . 
tive because they like working 
aiohe or in very small groups/^ 
Others are able to earn a much 
better living tHrQugh the coopera- 
tive arrangement and would never 
be able to make an, adequate living 
without /the technical ' and financial 
back=up which a cooperative can 
provide, 

In order for craftspeople to 
make a living they must treat the ^ 
craft seriously and iritelligentiy 
as would any other prdfessional . 
It becomes part of, their sense of 
themselves as people* The student 
. must expect to spend years learn- 
ing to become a professional (for^ 
example, a potter. might need five 
years of full-time training or 
apprenticeship to become competent 
in the craft] . Craftspeople must 
establish some kind of working , 
schedule and then stick to it^ 
Obviously 5 there^is room for flexi- 
bility but craftspeople must take:, 
the craft seriously in order to i 
"make, it*" 

Although the overall failure 
rate is high among craftspeople." ^- 
whp try to support themselves 

.through their crafts^ there is, 

" mucK^l^sT^chan^"e'^^o'f^^iita 
the craftsperson who is highly 
committed to the w^jfk from the 
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baginning. It is possible to 
make a living if he or she is 
prepared to spend time- refining 
and improving techniquds and 
processes. Each craftiperson 
will have to establish what an 
''adaquate" standard of living 
means personally. 

There are, however, other, 
ways to make a living in crafts 
besides selling handmade, one- 
of-a-kind items ."^ 



What Other Ways? 

the first option many craftspeople 
choose is to go into ;'prodyction 
crafts*'^ production craftspeople 
design their own pieces, but pro- 
duce more than one copy of each 
design., Sometimes they hire ass is 
tants, or opefi. large workshops to 
help with the; actual reproduction 
of their designs^ It is not an 
assembly line though each piece 
is still handmade, Obviouily - 
crafts items Wde this way can: be 
sold/mdre inexpensively than one- 
of-a-kind it^ms / 



no 



Another possibility for. a crafts- 
person is to make samples for in- 
dustrialj production* Big textile 
mills^ for example^ usually hire 
weavers to create ^samples of fab- 
ric^ to be. mass produced. Ceram- 
ics factorifS hire potters to 
make\sOTples of a new ''line'* of . 
anything from mugs' to i^brella ^ 
stands . 

Take, for example, the case of. 
Clay potter.. Clay is interested . 
enough In crafts to know that he ^ 
wants to be, a craftsperson for the 
rest of his life. He does not, 
however, know how he wants to 
jnake a living, or just exactly, 
what he wants to do,. There are 
a lot of choices he could make, 

' He .might ^decide to open up his 
>own craft shop or gallery, so that 
he 'could use his^ knowledge of . 
crafts to show and sell pther peo- 
ple'. s work. Or he might consider 
a crafyts' supply business, hoping 
to bring the best in materials 
and- tpols to working craftspeople. 
He may want to work as an agent. ' 
book/ing shows a;id fairs fpr a \ 
group of professional crafts- 
people, , 

Clay Potter might' decide that 
a3 a crafts; professional he would 
like to use his knowledge to pur- 
sue a "traditional" career ^requir- 
ing; administrative, ^ research^ and 
writing skills. The Eederal\gdv^ 
ernmeht hires craftspeople wi\th 
these skills in such diverse bf^ 
' fices as -the Department of Agri- 
culture, the, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affaij^s, 
National Endowment for the Axts, 
and the U,S, Armed Forces-. Some 
state and local government agen- 
c^es^hi^e persons with such com- 
-bafftft%fre ns-of - gj^^l&^ Clay P ott & r 



also might find^ employment with a 



national or local crafts org anima- 
tion or, guild* 

if Clay enjoys writing and writes 
well^ enough, he might eventual ly 
write for a crafts or art journal j 
or write and edit a book on His 
craft. If he ,is familiar with a 
second language h§ might occasiotr- 
ally translate, a book or an article. 
Perhaps he. may want to study the 
history of a partigular craft, ex^^ 
ploring its AfithrppQlogical and 
intellectual side* He may be sur- 
^prised to^ f^-nd \hat the most; com- 
plete studies of\how ancient or= 
traditional craf t\ were made can 
be found, in anthropological, jour- ^ 
nals and studies of j)rimitive cul- 
tures, not in contemporary ."how- to" 
books He may decide that a^^ba^ ^ 
chelor's degree program in.museum 
studies, with an' emphasis on 
crafts, or :an. advanced degree : in 
anthropology or des|gn would be 
a possible route for him to take, 

. Once Clay has become a profes- 
sional in his craft, he may attempt 
to .find empipyment as a teacher* ^ 
He can look for teaching positions 
in a wide variety of settings, in-- 
eluding musfujn schools , colleges , 
adult education^ center&j crafts 
centers, summer camps, prisons, or. 
other institutions. If he^'has a . V 
degree in art education 5, he may 
find a positipn in a public/school * 
However, it is i unlikely that he 
^^td be hired to teach k single 
craft, but would be required to 
teach art and art history as well 
;as crafts , / ' _ , 

Still anothai.possibiltty for . 
Clay is to c6mbine crafts' Skills 
with various; foims of therapy such 
as recreationail or occupational 
therapy or art therapy, This 
-^1^ of ^o^k- wp^il4-requl^^ r mini- 
mum of a bachelor's degree. 
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No matter what aspect bf crafts 
ClS)^ chooses, he will need a solid 
background in his field* This 
training is very import an t= and 
the issue of training . is'^a pet 
peeve among many practicing crafts- 



peopleif As one weaver said, 

It^V di sappdi nt i ng to see that 
so many people think one crafts 
course makes them protessiona I . 



Grants and Contests 



Some craftsp topi e ar©/talentii4 ^and lucty) enough : to 
'get small g^MLts from' goverranent agencies such as the 
National Endowment J for -th^ Arts or the Smithsonian 
Institution, Such ^ageneles^ as weli as public aiid 
private organiiations^ jaay sponsor "juried" shows 
(pieces are sci^ieened and selectei by groi^ of 
judges) or conritests. Such shows aiM^^M 
Ahe qraftsfie^pLa^jelected with publicity and in creased 
opportunities for marketings In theTSpring o^ 
the Rehwicke Gallary^ of>the Smijihsonlan sponsored a 
n9.tiO|iwi|de contest for productipn crafts^ 
craftspeople who produce multiple objects In^ at least 
10 of thb sMie design. Tlie announcement read :^ 

; P;urpQsa,of the competltfon Is to giv.e Tecognitfon 
to .the work ing production craftsman. /To vorify 
the high creative and technical standards of 
craftspian working In traditions of ^ptrsoria I pro-- \ 
duct.ipn of wel I des I gned* usef u I objects,' ./iEmphasis 
Is dlrectid' away from the artist who' produces art 
objects usif^l^craft techniques bnd , materia ' 

A I though objects cannot be o,ne-Qf-a-ki nd^ neither 
can those saiectad be mass-produced /beyond the per^ 
' sona I control of the craftsman; Objects entered 
mii'st. be produced pri ncfpal ly^by hand rather than: by 
assembly^l i no techniques* 

The work which was selected has been exhibited in 
various shows throughout the United States, Similar s 
contests also occur occasionally for the craftsperson 
who creates- unique^ one-Of-arf kind pieces, ^ . . 
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HOW DO CRAFTSPEOPLB TRAIN IN THEIR CAREERS? 



As with professionals in most 
fitlds, it takes years to become , 
a professional craftsperson. Dur- 
ing this time/ the/craftsperson 
may obtain training in a given , 
craft in yariousy'ways^ In some 
high schbpli.^ students can obtain 
a broad)background in art^ art 
hi story J andV design* as well as ^ 
crafts --all /related knowledge 
that can. improve one's work. 
Next the CTattsperson can attend: 
a postsecondary art school or a- 
liberal ar/is two or four- year ^ 
collega w^ith a strong crafts pro- 
gram, ^The liberal arts college 
.would probably be a good choicp 
foi^someone~l^terMtl3^ 
dng an^ .interest in crafts with a 
field'^such as anthrppology, bus- 
iness administration j social workj 
or psychology, 

/Some colleges arid universities^ ^ 
offer specialised degrees in 
/craftsv Programs leading .to an 
/ associate's aegree or bachelor's 
degree in fine arts or 'applied 
arts might include studio bourses 
in a selected major material jiCwodds 
metal, fibers as examples) arid 
courses, in art history, craft his- 
toryi aesthetics, philosophy of 
art, and design. Some colleges ^ 
now offer 'courses in small busi- , ,^ 
ness management and admiijistra- 
tion, which is an extremely, im-^ 
portant aspect of a potential 
craftsperson' s education that has 
been too frequently ^neglected ih,^ 
the past, A background in chem- 
istry is. also important for such ^ 
crafts as pottery (to prepare ■ 
glazes) and textiles (to pri&pare 
Jyesj^ Some graduate programs, 
usual Iv at t he master's degree 



level, are also ppen to persons 
interested in crafts. 



fhe serious craftsparibn can\ . 
also obtain triTriinj in special- 
ized summer programs in crafts 
such as the ones fiffered at Pen- 
^land School, of Graf t^^ North 
CMolina, or Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts dff Maine, * Such 
programs attract /Thighly^ skilled 
instructors from all over .the 
world* ■ 

Adult education programs across 
the country vaiy 3Sn quality but / 
provide an excellent way for\ the '\ 
begiriner^ to get a :f eeling for _a 
particular craft* Some adult 
educati'wTcotirses^gQ way beyond 
jthejbiginning level> offering pos-: 
sibiiities for studying advanced, 
and experimental tachniques, 

/ Yet another posslbiltty ^or ihe. 
serious stuEent is to gat a posi- 
tion working- i^^th a "master" 
craftsparsonj^^ someone who is very 
advanced in his or her craft,' ^ 
This typa of position is callied. , 
an appr ent 1 c aship and thev student 
is called^ an e pprentica> Usually 
the apprenticfei will pay (the master 
craftspersori to $erve in this 
position* Many people find an 
apprenticeship an excellent way 
to learn, because of the direct / 
learriirig- relationship they (ian ? / 
establish with, the master crafts- 
parson. However, 'apprenticeships 
are hard to find in the Unit^a 
States and \are much -sought rafter. 
The -Apprenticeship . in Batn J Maine / 
takes ^eight boat buildfr' sppTMy 
tices who commit themselves to .an 
apprenticeship of at^'lftast 18/' 
months. During this tim^ tlfty ^ 
leam to build traditional wboderi 
boats siich aSv.paapods, bateaux, 
dories ^and...s^ffs. The Appreh- 



ticeship is'.the only one of trs^ 
kind in the country. 
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Training by Doing " ' 

In the Itoitad States many craftspeople have had ex-^ v 
censiva ,xormal ^training . But tharg a^e J also ex Ml lent 
craf tspaople wKo/ have .learned thei^^ 
parents ;ind grindparants * thi^^ group -ineluiesAt^ 
Natiye Marlcan^ (American Indtari) craftsp^rsotf Work- 
ing with ItraditlonaidesigM 
makings mdj^ ^alspflncludiaii^ 
qulltmakM' pr tQj^aKer/ cr'ivrtiittlar/carviir^ 
hava finishad hligh school = but has ; devaloped pyaf t : 
pursuing thCT^sinQe 'phildhopd*^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ? 



skills .by 
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"In the last few^ y^ars the Nation- 
al Endowment for the^ 'Arts^ an agen- 
^cy of the United Stapes ^Government, 
has become interested in the idea 
of • apprenticeships ' and has estab- 
1 i shed a- Mas t er Craft sworkers -™ 
Apprenticeship ■Prografir"to~ehable 
master craftworkefs to hire an 
apprentice for periods of gener- . 
? ally nine months^ to^ impart their, 
ski ids to the apprentlice who in 
turn^ssists them in ^their work*" 
Hopefuily, as interest in the 
crafts grows J apprentaceship ' 
positions will be.comeLmore read- 
ily, available. - 

Stills formal training is riot 
enough. In factj it is only the 
beginning 1 Most craftspebple 
learn through a combination of 
the methods already discussed ^ 
and most professional^ comment 
that they -spent much time learn^ 
ing . their craft , by themselves , / 
and that they -will continue learn- 
ing, aloni throughout their career* ' 



Craftspeople, like all other / 
profes^onals, will be; most sue-; 
cf^ssful if thay continuev to ex» 
plore new techniques and; update 
current knowledge* ^ They can do 
thls^ by; attending work pn( „ _ 

new techniqueHi ' or on any area// 
of their craft that they have /Jhot 
^ already : explored. They Qm try 
learning jthe fundamentals of ^work- 
ing in another material to give * 
them a new perspective on their 
own* They can update their //know- ' 
ledge by .talking with other/^ crafts 
pepplej by reading and studying, 
or just by observing riature and 
reiationships in riature. //, \ 

But most import £|nt, a craftspar- 
son has to enjoy the cra^t for its 
own sake* All the studying in the 
world will not make a professional 
craft^person out. of someone who 
does riot jre ally enjoy the work. 
Crafts provide a very Uncertain 
income, long working h^ours, and 
little public recognition* Only t 
people who love crafts can b"e / 
successful as craftspeople. 
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Sources of Additional Iffformatlort 



Books and Pamphlets ... 

Art Career Guide . Donald Holden. New Yorkr 
W'atson-Guptill Publications, 1973. , 

By Hand^ A Guide to Schools and .a Career in Crafts . 
John Coyne and Tom Herbert. New York: E.Pr Dutton-, 
1974 / . . / 

Craftsman Survival Manuals Making WRtfll or Paft- ^ 
time Living from Your Crafts . Georg& and Nancy ^ 
Wettlaufer. Englewood Cliffs, NeW^Jersiy ^ Prentide 
Hall, 1974. ^ i ^ 

Cooperative Approach to Crafts , William R. Seymour. 
Washington, D.C. r U,S, -Deparj:ment Agriculture, 
Farmer Cooperative ServiceV 1972, 

Encouragine American Craftsmen . Charles Gt^unts. 
.Washington, D.C/t urS"., Government Printing : 
Office,, 1972* , \ ' . ^ 

Handbook and Resource Guide. for New Craft Groups . . j 
Ann and Mike Hughes, and David Bei;ows. Knoxville, | 
Tennessee^ The Commission on: Religion in Appalachia, 
1972^. " V . ... ■ . ' " • - . 

Occupational Briefs > .Moravia ^ New York: Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 

dccupational Outlook Handbobk y Washington, D,C.: 
1 U.S. "Bureau^ of Labor'Statistics*. 

Preliminary Exploration of Occupations in the Arts 
■ and" H^anities 7 Cambridge, Massachusetts: Technical 
Education Research Centers, 1975. 

. ' i' ^ 

Periodicals 
A.C.C. Outl ook 

"SiiericanX'r^^fts Council. > 
44 West 53r4 Street^'" 

New York^ N.Y. 10019 ^^^^ ^ ^ 

American. Artist , \ 

Billboard Pub;iications, Inc. , ^ 

2160 Pat$er;SCi^ Street 

;Cincinnati:,^^0hio'4S214 
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Artisan Crifts 
0 E Enterprises 
Rbut^ R,Vbox 

Reed Spring, Missouri 65737 



Ceramias Monthly 



ProfessiDnal Publications, Inc, 
Box 4548 

Cplumbus, Ohio 43212 

Craft Horizons 
Amarican Crafts Council 
44 West 53rd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10019 ^ ' 

Design 

The Saturday Evening post Company 
1100^ Wate™ay Boulevard 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 

Glass Art Magaiine 

Box 7527 ~ ^ ^ 

Oakland, California 94601 

Journal of Contemporary Metalcraft, Casting , 

and Related Arts 

Magic .Circle Corp; \; . 

622 Western Avenue 

Seattle, Washington, 98104' 

The Looming Arts ^ ^ 

Box 233 / ' 

Jordan Road 

Sedona, Arizona 86336 ' . 



National ^Calendar of Indoor-Outdoor Art Fairs 
5425=Ne^Havw^l^y^rme^^ \ - 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 46803 . 



Shuttle, Spindle and Dyepot 
Handweavers Guild of America, Inc* 
998,/Farmington Avenue 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06107 



Making it wiyh laeather 
The Leather /Craftsman, Inc. 
Box 1386 / 

Fort Worth/ Texas 76101' 
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Studio Potter 
Daniel Clark/Foundation 
Box 172 ' I 

Warner j New' Hampshire 03^78 
Textile Crafts 



Box 3216^ > . 

Los Angeles^ California Stt02S. 

• Associations 



^Amerljcan Ceramic 'Society ^ Inc, ; . 
65 Ceramic Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 

Anerican Crafts Council 
44 West 53rd Street 
New York N.Y. 10019 

American Federation of Arts . 

41 E, 65th. Street \ . ^ ^ 

New York, N.Y. 10021, / 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, ; 
Washington/ D.C.' 20251 ; ^ 

Associated Council of Art 

1564 Broadway* 

New York, N.Y. 10034 

Handweavers Guild^of America 

1015 Farmihgton Avenue 

West Hartford, Connecticut. 06107 

National Folk Festival Association 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N^W^- __ . 
710 DuPont Circle^ iBuilding ;^ 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

,SoutheTn Highland Hanaicraft Guild 
15 Reddick Road \ 
P.O. Box 9145 - 
Ashevi lie, North Carolina 28805 ' 
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=7. ART EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



Many artists support themselves 
by teaching. Art education also 
involves several kinds of non- 
teaching jobs. In fact, anyone 
whose job involvts writing about 



art, conducting research about 
aft, or displaying art to the 
public is included in the field 
of art education. j 



Teachers 



By^vy job mentioned In the axt section o^^^^^^ 
Aimost^ anjrthlhg which €^ ^ ^ - 




BUT FIRST - ART TEACHERS 



There are 36 art teachers in the 
town of Giblet Gulch> There -are 
also 47 used'feather dealei^s and - 
23 eggshell swallowers* The 
feather ^dealers and shell swal low- 
ers have their own professional 
guilds where they can discuss 
their common problems and set 
their own jprofessional standards* 
The art teachers, unlike the other 
two groups, cannot do that. The 
art teachers do not have all that 
much in common with each other, 
kll ^ eggB^he 1 1 ^swa 1 lower S7^f or^in-^^^ 
stance, have the same training. 
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work in the sane way, and do the 
same things. . They all learned \ 
their trade by apprenticeship; 
they all work in circuses and they 
all stand up on stage and swallow 
eggshells. The art teachei*s are 
different. They all have differ- 
ent backgrounds, work in aifferent 
ways, and teach different/ things* 



, TSKIT for example, a ^ew of 
the leading art teachers in Giblet 
Gulch: ^ ■ / 
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* Wesley Wishbone teaches cal- 
ligraphy at Giblet Junior 
College. " Giblet Junior Col- 
lege offers a two-year cer- 
tificate program in graphic 
arts* Calligraphy is so 
popular that Wesley teaches 
only that one subject* He 
also tries to help recent 
graduates find jobs and is 
responsible for interviewing 
apfrlicants to the/school* 
Altftqugh Wesley has a Bache- 
lor oi^Fine Arts J he was 
hired because of his exten- 
sive experience in calligra- 
phy and for< his knowledge of 
the graphic arts trade* 

* Chick Cooper works for the 
Giblet Gulch Novelty Company ^ 
which manufactures beach toys* 
Chick teaches new employees 
how to paint musing expres- 
sions on the faces of infla-. 
table chickens* He first 
learned to paint at Giblet 
Junior College and worked as 

a painter at the Novelty Com- 
pany for ten years before he 
began training new employees* 

* Pablo Peck teaches impasto 
painting at Giblet Gulch Com- 
munity Center* Pablo's stu- 
dents are all amateurs who 
take his classes just for fun, 
Pablo is himself a serious 
painter J biit with little 
fomal education* He would 
rather work with more moti- 
vated students J but because 
he has no college degree, 
this is. the only kind of 
teaching job he could get* 

* Paula Poulet is a professor 
in _the_Art_ Education Depart- 
ment at Perdue University* 
She has an international^ 



reputation as a sculptor, as 
well as a doctoral degree in 
art education. She divides 
her time between teaching 
sculpture to graduate students ^ 
teaching classes in educational 
theory to future art teachers * 
and doing her own sculpting* 

Red Henderson also teaches at^ 
Perdue^ but he lacks the status 
or salary of a professor. Red 
teaches printmaking to under- 
graduate art majors and only 
works two days a week as a 
part-time instructor* He 
would prefer to.be a full-time 
assistant prbfessorj but he 
only has a Master of Fine Arts _^ 
degree. The university will 
no longer give professorships 
to teachers who do not have 
doctorates * 

Lucretia Hatch teaches at 
Greater Giblet Regional High 
School. She has a master's 
d^egree in art education and a 
state teaching certificates 
without which she would 
not be able to teach in a pub- 
lic school* Because art is a 
required^ subj ect at Giblet 
Gulch Regional High^. she works 
with all kinds of students and 
teiches several kinds of art 
courses* She also designs the 
sets for the school plays and 
arranges the school bulletin ; 
board, 

Winifred Wing teaches art at 
the Giblet Hills Happy Days 
Nursery School* Winifred has 
a degree in early childhood 
education. Although she does 
not consider herself an artist, 
she spends most of her time 
^^^^Mng^ff r ti^ and^cTaf ts- p r o j^ec t s- 
with the children. She does 



not^teachf them^ to be artists. 
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There are 29 other art teachers 
in Giblet Gulch. No two of them 
do exactly the same' job, or have ( 
exactly the same training. 



Art teaching jobs fall into four 
main categories : 

1) Postsecondary Schools 
.2) Public Schools 

3) Private Schools 

4) Pre-Schools 

Teaching jobs^at colleges and 
universities and vocatiprial 
schools are very hard /to get. 
An artist who wants ^to become a 
professor of art ustially needs 
at least a master's degree and 
a reputation as/a serious artist. 
Sometimes a doctoral degree is 
required, even to teach studio 
art courses. It usually takes 



a long time to become a professor. 
Teachers of studio art courses in 
colleges usually start as instruc- 
tors and work up to becoming ass is 
tant professors^ associate pro- 
fessors, and possibly, full pro- 
fessors. Higher positions , such 
as department head or dean, are 
administrative jobs which take the 
teacher out of the studio alto- 
gether. 

Art education departments train 
future art teachers. Art educa- 
tion courses are taught by people 
who have experience as artists, 
scholars, and teachers. They 
usually need doctorates to teach 
these courses, 

Postsecondary vocational schools 
do not offer their students aca^ 
demic degrees. Because of , 
these schools can hire art toch- 
ers who lack advanced degrees. 
But they rarely do. 



Job Titles ■ ^ 

Art teacheTS may have many titles which describe their 
jobs. These are some of the major categories of art 
teaching jobs: 



Faculty Member, College or University 

Teacher, Pre-School to High School 

Visiting Teacher ■ 

Instructor of Vocational Training 

Instructor, Adult Educatipn 

Director, Art Department 

Director, Special Education 

Art Supervisor ^ 

Art Education Consultant 

Art Education Specialist ^ 
Instructor, On-the-Jo6 Training in Industry 
Nfuseum Educator . 
Private Tutor * , 
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Don is a Professor of Fine Arts 
at a large university. He taught 
for 15 years before getting this 
job, Don described some aspects 
of his career. 

What products or service, .results 
from your work? 

I 'produce' artists and art 
teachers. 

What kinds of activities are you 
likely to do during your working 
time? 

Teaching sculpture and jewelry 
making. Advising graduate 
students. Coord I na ting the 
sculpture and three-dimensional 
design courses. Serving on 
committees. r ■ 

What outside things do you do 
which enhance your career as a 
teacher? 

I lecture on contemporary 
crafts for various organiza- 
tions and institutions* I 
exhibit In crafts shows and , 
I sel I some of my own sculp- 



ture and jewelry*^ The time 
I have for these things varie 
a lot. Sometimes" I am too 
busy to do any of them. 



What was your formal education? 

I have a bachelor's degree In 
art education, a Master- of Fine 
Arts degree in Three-DImensiona I 
Design, and a doctorate In 
education* , 

Did you haye any unrealistic ideas 
about teaching when you began your 
career? 

I did not realize the amount of. 
non- teach Ihg activities that ; 
would be involved records,; 
committees, meetings, and gar- 
bage, I thought a teacher was 
supposed to spend time In con-- 
tact with students , \ ^ r 

Were there any special factors 
which led you to becoming an art 

teacher? 

. . - --. 

My parents were both teachejrs 
a^,nd J always knew I wanted I'to 
teach/ Also, I could copy /Don- 
ald puck better than anyone In 
my fourth grade class, and' I was 
. lousy at softbal I , 1 knew I 'd ^ 
be a teacher, but this decided 
me on art , I also hated physica 
labor. / 



The Ideal Prof esspr of Fine Arts 

Don was asked to describe, an "Idaal" parson to be a 
Profassor of Fine Arts. THIs ii his descriptioni , 

This person* shou Id have lots of degrees from 
prestigious instftutlons^experlencei and a 
record of ©Khlbltfons of his/her work. The 
'talents' are obviQus, but commltrntnt to both 
art and teaching is important. Any art teacheri 
needs to be able to 'draw' and to use various / 
materials. Personally, an Ideal candidate has | 
to nurture — to rea I ! y I Ike young peop le 



.auasad 



and a tolerance for bureaucrafTc nonsense. 
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Advice for Students 



Don^^had soma advice for atudtnts who are interastad 
in bacoffiing college art teachers: 

• Get as many degrees from good schdoli as you 
can affond. 

• Exhibit or write as early as possible,. 

• Get to know those few, remarkable people who are 
dedicated and Influential (a rare comb! nation) 
and let them' see that you know and appreciate 

"these qualltles,^ They can help , ^And therd Is 
no greater satisfaction for a teacher -- a real 
teacher — than to see his students succeed! ^ 

• Don-t be a teacher,, or an artlsti unless yoju 
have to .. If. you have to> go a 1 1 the way * The 
wor 1 d . ddesri l±:.med .aj^ monm und ed t c ated j uncom- 

^ mttted teachers. But Vryou can't/hajp yourselt, 
do ft,^ The ply Is bad; the bureaucracy is un- 
^ be I levab I e, but be 1 1 eve my there I s no , greater 
feeling of sKhl laraf Ion than to at least +hl nk 
you might have helped someone to become them- 
selves. End of sermon I 



What do you find most satisfying 
about being an art teacher? 

I really prefer being around 
young people. t think It keeps 
ma young. I infinitely prefer 
my students' company to my 
colleagues' » The other thing 
is that I delude myself into 
thinking I have made a (good) 
d i f f erence in thel r I I ves . I 
guess I get a vicarious thrill 
when one of my 'kids', makes it 
as an artist or teacher. 



administrators and senior col- 
leagues the feeling that you 
: life 1 s on the 1 1 ne unt i I you 
get tenure* 

Do' you think these feelings are 
shared by most art teachers? 

I don't know, ^ Some act as if 
they enjoy the parts of the Job 
I hate, and, hate the parts of 
the Job I enjoy* , It depends 
on the 'person , 



What do you find least satisfying? 

I hate the paperwork, meetings, 
the 'publish or perish' bureau- 
cratic nonsense >^ the pressure 
to conform and to satisfy 
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Don's carser cannot really be 
called typical. Even in his de- 
partment at school, there is no 
one else with'the stoe combina- 
tion of responsibilities or the 
same background* Some of Don's 
colleagues are well-^known artists 
who only teach part-time. Others 
are scholars of art education^ . 
theory, or philosophy* Still 
others are administrators ^ 

College teaching jobs are not 
as secure as most paople think 
they are. When colleges are in 
financial trouble the art: de- 
partments are frequently the 
first to be cut back, And all 
college teaching jobs are com- 
petitive. Since so many artists 
seek the available positions^ it 
can be hard to get a job, and even 
harder to keep one* teaching 
ability and dedication are not 
always enough* there is a great 
deal of pressure on college art 
teachers to publish articles and 
exhibit their own work* Even 
though Don's interview shows him 
to be a dedicated teacher, he 
lost his job shortly after he^ 
answered those questions* 

Most art teachers work in the 
public school systems* The. re- : 
quirements for public school 
jobs are generally well definedj 
art teachers need the same cre- 
dentials as do other teachers* 

Arnie is a high school art 
teacher. In describing his ca- 
reer, Amie answered: 

IVhat kinds of activities are you ^ 
likely to do during your working 
time? \ 

^ Teaching my classes, golhg to 
faculty meetings, some paper- 
work, teaching some art history, 
field trips, and preparation. 



I have to 9®"^ s! ide shows to- 
gether, write lecture notes, and 
plan my glasses, I also have to 
do corridor duty and supervise 
the lunch room. 

What outside things do you do which 
enhance your career as a teacher? 

Mm an artist* I show my own 
work* I read about art, spend, 
a lot of time in museums, ga I 
lerles and with other artists. 
I spend at^ least thrtB hours 
t a night painting and probably 
about 40 hours a week on a I I 
those things together^ 

What was your formal education? 

I have a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree, a Master of Fine Arts 
degree, and 12 e^tra credits in 
education. 

Did you have any unrealistic ideas 
about teaching when you began your 
career? 

About teaching, no* I hadn't 
planned to teach. About art, 
yes. I thought all you had to. 
do was be good,^ and work hard 
to 'make It.' I didn't know 
I'd be making a living by 
teach Ing * 

Were there any special factors 
which led you to become an art 
teacher? ' , 

I Just 'slid' into teaching as 
a means of support and discovered 
that I liked It and that teach- 
ing art could help me in my own 
painting. It keeps, me from 
being Isolated th my studio* 
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The Idsal ^blic Sahool Art Teacher 



Arnie deseribtd an ®ldsal*' person to be a public 
school art teacher: . f . , > 



As I da f rom ' the obv lous co 1 1 ega degree and cert If I - 
cate — an I dM t art taaeher shqu I d be a ^'worki ng 
artist* He/Bhevneads s strong ^d^ 
patai If you need - to coimiunlbate^ t hen - you find 
the ab 1 1 f ty * An 1 dea I. person ..has a part I cu I ar 
personal point of - vlew^-^nd an Ihtera^ 
not j ust In' pure*, art. A^ti W^^t^K^:^^ 
Strengths and weakriesses/bf other p^Dp I e i I deal 
teachers are able to rwember Whaf ^ 1 1 was 1 1 km 
to be students themselves* ^ ^ ^ ; 



What do you find most satisfying 
about being an art teacher? 

Taking students from 'where 
they were* to ' somep I ace ej se ■ 
~ helping them to break their 
skills and grovs/ new ones. 



What do you find least satisfying? 



The convent lona 
are arways used 
tern arbitrary 
tatlons,^ schedu 
The whole systei 
people petty 
fo I low your I ns 
they may conf I \ 



standards that 
In a school sys- 
ru I es and I I m I - 
es, loudspeakers 
ft tends to make 
You can't always 

I nets because 
dt with the rules 



Amie' s Adviae for Students 



Arnie also had loae MviQa^fo 
in becoming art ; teacher's t-i 

I wou I dn' t^ want to dlscoyrage someone from beF ng 
an ar+^it/ as long as^^^ 
atlon wl 1 1 real ly ;b©.(i IkeV;; Qm^^^ 
test fdeas, and always^ be :bpen^ 
art get a good art eduMt f on but b^ro an 
artist first. . - 
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Arnie, like Don, is a dedicated 
.teacher, hut there is one important 
difference in the way these two 
teachers ' approach, their careers . 
Don is a teacher who happens to ^ 
teach art. Arnie is an artist who 
happens to teach. Arnie 's first 



love is painting and he was lucky 
enough to find teaching as a way 
of supporting himseit* And luck- 
ier still to find that he really 
enjoys teaching. 



University CQurges in Art Education 

In order to gat a Bachelor* s degree in Art Eduaation' 

from a large university in. tha Mid-West, students 

must taka^ ^ 

30 credits^ in * core courses' piychology, his- 
tory, iiatural^ciencas^ etc. ^ \ 

11 credits in art hi sto^ 

22 credits in basic art and design 

11 credits In art aducat ion courses 

IS credits in *pro£assional' courses — history 
; : of aducation j tachniquas of taaching* etc* 

21 crsdits in art elactiyes 

6 credits in general alectives 

14 cradits in profassional elactivas 

And of course ^ they must go through a period of student - 
teaching in ordar to become cartifiad teachars* 
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Where Do Art Teachers, Work ? 

There are mor© art teachers work- . 
ing in the -public- schools than 
anywhere else. Some large schools 
haye several art teachers on their 
faculties. There are even some 
special high schools in the coun-- 
try where students can major in 
art. These schools hire people 
to teach specialized courses, 
such as printmaking or fabric 
design. In. a school with only 
one or two art teachers, the 
teacher is expected to instruct 
courses ranging from perspective 
drawing to jewelry making. Be- 
cause some schools do not even 
have an art room or studio^ the 
art teacher goes from room to 
room^ using ordinary classrooms 
as studios. In a very small towni 
there ^may be only one art teacher 
who goes from one school to an- 
other every day. 

Private schools also have art 
faculties. While it used to be 
possible to teach in private 



schools without a certificate, it 

Is becoming increasingly rare. The 
job market for teachers is very 
competitive, so unlicensed, inex- 
perienced teachers^ are usually the 
last to be considered for any teach- 
ing job. . 

There are many artists who do 
not want to make a full-time com- 
mitment to teaching. Public school 
.jobs are very demanding and require' 
academic degrees and certificates,; 
many artists, therefore^ prefer to 
take part-time teaching jobs* Of 
course, part-time jobs do not^^ro- 
vide much incomei but they leave 
artists time and energy to work 
on their own studio* Artists with 
experience and academic credentials 
can teach pa^t-time at colleges ^ 
univiersities^ and some high schools. 
Artists without academic back- 
grounds can teach at some vocation- 
al art schools, or in non-accred- 
ited art programs. Other artists 
take^private students into- their 
own studios 5 teach in prisons, 
army bases^ or recreation centers . 
There are many people who want to 
study art^ f or pleasure and are not 
interested in the teacher's aca- 
demic credentials. 
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Places Where Art Teachers Cwi Work 



/' 



Pre-School, privata or piAlic \. : 

El#mentai^* School i private or public 
Junior High Sobool, pxivati or public 
High School J private or public 
SpeaiaiiMd High School, private or pidslic 

Jmior Collages 

Collagas . I ' 

Ufiiyarsitias , jj 

Trade Sdioo Is. \y 

Amy Bases // 

Racraatlonal Depa^ments 

Educational Tv S^tims ^ 

Prisons „ If ' ' _ '-^ 

Private Studlps // 

Private Workshops , 



^COIWJITY ARTS 



A community arts specialist is 
somaone who knows how to rtoi 
conunuhity^based art programs 

someone who gets art and art= 
ists out of the studio and into 
the community, 

A town like Glblet Gulchj for 
instance, may have several art 
schools, but the city govemmfnt 
has not necessarily hired a com- 
munity ^arts specialist to help 
get the whole town interested in 
art. For example:^ - 

* The elderly citizens of 
Giblet Gulch might enjoy 
having an afternoon arts and 
crafts program. They could 
get together with a few local 
artists and spend their time 
^ painting,' sculpting, or mak- 
, ing murals for children 



at tf local day care center. 
A community arts specialist's 
job would include finding 
studio space for such a pro- 
gram, interesting elderly 
people in coming, raising the 
money ^for rent .. ahd.-supplies , 
finding instructors, planning 
a budget , and seeing that the 
program runs smoothly. 

There "are several ethnic . ■ 
groups living in. Giblet Gulch. 
The older people are worried 
that their children will grow 
up without , any knowledge of 
their cultural background. A 
; conmijaiity arts specialist 
could help/these groups to 
begin programs in which their 
children could learn .the arts 
and crafts of their parents' 
countries, , . 
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* There is a huge^ abandoned 
warehouse on the outskirts 
of towi^p . A community arts 
speciajist might get the 
town t6 turn it over to the 
conmiunity to use as a teen^ 
age art center* With very 
little money^ the kids could 
turn the warehouse into stu- 
dios ^ where they could go 
after school and on weekends. 

In short, a community arts spe- 
cialist is supposed to help peo- 
ple to do what they want to do. 
There are millions of people in 
this country who would like to 
express themselves through art, 
but do not. care about getting 
formal art schooling* The com- 
munity arts specialist tries to 
find out what people want to do, 
and then help them to get them-^ 
selves organised* To do this. 



the specialist needs to know about 

1) The practical aspects of run 
ning a program budgetings 
raising funds ^ dealing with loca 
government agencies. 

2) The human aspect being 
sensitive to people's needs and 
knowing how to help people ex- 
press themselves without telling 
them what they "ought" to do. 

.3) Art a conununity arts' 
specialist should be an artist 
him/herself to understand the 
potential which art has to en- 
rich people's lives* 

There is no one best way to be- 
come a community arts specialist. 
It is still a new specialty and 
there are no licensing exams or 
\degree requirements* Experience 
counts more than anything else* 
This the the kind of job people 
grow into, rather than train for 
in a formal program* 
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MUSEUM SERVICES 



Most museums offer some specific-^ 
ally art-related jobs. 

Only some art-related jobs? 

Yes J only some. Most musemn 
work, even in art museums ^ is 
done by non-artists * (See 
Exploring Careers in the Humani- 
- tiesT A Student Guidebook , ) 
Museums^are not^ after all, in- 
tended to be art studios they 
are not primarily, centers of 
.creativity. They are educational 
institutions fliere art is pre- 
served, studiW, and displayed. 



Museums are run by art historians 
technicians, and business people* 
It would be very unusual to find 
an artist selecting paintings for 
an exhibition, making decisions 
about the management of a museum, 
or tending the files in a museum 
office. ^ 

There arej however , four main 
areas of museum work which do 
involve -'art" people* design, 
publication and public relations, 
conservation, and education; 



Descriptions of Some Specific 
Art- Related ^obs in Museums-^ 



Public Information Officer - will be required to 
acquire information about and write lengthy news 
and feature articles on fine arts collections, 
exhibitions, lectures, personalities, special 
events; develop and use personal contacts'^ 
major news representatives in the United States 
and abroad, acquaint top level management with the 
specialized proble|is of art-oriented press relations 
and recommend diss^pination of information; work - 
closely with press .rjilation representatives from 
external art museums; on assignment write brochures, 
pamphlets, and other popular publications; assist 
art critics and other news. media representatives 
in setting up interviews with . fine^ arts personnel ; 
provide reporters with background information; and 
develop and keep current mailing lists to news 
media representatives. May be required to develop 
and distribute written material for other programs 
and activities on a variety of disciplines such as 
science, history, aerospace, and technology. 
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General Education Specialist - The purpose of this 
job is to organize and manage an education program 
with emphasis/on the fields of crafts and design. 
Candidates must have a B.A. or B*F.A. in art educa- 
tion and two years of professional experience in 
crafts and design related fields or an M,A. or 
M.F.A. in art education or similar areas of concen^ 
tration. Experience working in a museum setting is 
highly desirable. 

Exhibits Specialist - This position requires the use 
of woodworking and metal shop equipment such as saws^ 
jointers, planners, routers ^ lathes, shears, and 
others* Must have the ability not only to read and ' 
interpret layouts ^ sketches , and drawings, but to 
prepare and instruct others in the preparation and 
interpretation of such drawings . A minimum of three 
years of general and one year of specialized experi- 
ence is required. \ 

Visual Information Technician - Requires two years 
gencTa^ experience in administrative, professional, 
technical, or other responsible work that was con^ 
cerned with the visual communication ^of information 
or with the application of the principles of artistic 
design* Will work-with curators and scientists to 
help research the material .needed aud write short 
technical captions for the computer. 

Conservator Art - Serves as Head Conservator of 
The Museum and Sculpture Garden. Will perform duties 
relating to the idetitif ication, preservation,, cata- 
loguing, and understanding of the technical aspects 
, of all classes of art objects in the museum's collec- 
tion and furnish authoritative information in the 
field of specialization. Will also be requirad to 
prepare annual laboratory budget and assume responsi- 
bility for keeping the laboratory up-to-date in tools 
and equipment within the limits of budget and avail- 
able space/ The work involves a relatively wide 
variety of materials and requires a knowledge of 
chemistry, physics (x-ray dif fraction^ , minerology , 
and mathematics. : , 
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Nluseum Specialist C^rt) - Will serve a professional 
conservator on the rarest and most dif ficult-to- 
restore works of art in the collection of fine arts 
and portrait gallery* Will plan and execute diffi^ 
cult restorations that retain the maximum of what -is " 
original and authentic in sculpture or paintingj 
develop working schedules to accommodate varying 
requirements of art objects being worked upon; and 
advise and consult with curators and other staff 
members on conservation matters* Candidat.es must 
have, as a minimum, thr'^e years of general! and three 
years of specialized experience* | . 

Supervisory Photographer - This position serves as the 
Chief of the Museum and Sculpture Garden Photographic 
Laboratory and requires a broad general knowledge of 
art and art history in order to make creative and 
esthetically satisfactory photographs , Will super^ 
vise the photography of a wide variety of 
matter, often highly technical ^ valuable^ 
requiring Skill and imagination In such matters as 
arrangements; lighting, perspuw'. v^:. and attention 
to color values* Will also su^:-:T' v:n^^ and/or perform 
various black and white and coUi f kim ,and print 
processing functions* 



subject 

and fragile. 



Design 

Museums may collect objects rang- 
ing from contemporary paintings 
to antique chicken bones* In any 
case, tlie museum's business is to 
display their collections. -It may 
be a curator who decides which 
chicken bones to display, but it 
would be a designer who decides 
how to display them* The. bones 
might look exciting painted day- 
glo red and nailed to the wall^ 
but the designef would know bet- 
ter than to damage valuable spe- 
cimens » And the designer would 
know what kind of display cases 
tP ..put the bones in, and how to 
place the cases in the room so 
that visitors would not fall over 
tHem, how to light the cases so 
tnat the chicken bones looked 



their very best, how to redecorate 
the room to complement the dis- 
play, and ^ finally, how to place 
signs around the museum to direct 
visitors to the exhibition* 

Exhibition designers are gener- 
ally trained in industrial or 
iritericr design (see chapters on 
Product Design and Environmental 
Design) * Planning an exhibit of 
chicken bones is not very differ- 
ent from planning an exhibit of 
hardware* Designing a space to 
house an art collection is not 
very different from designing a 
space to house a f ami ly , Exhibi- 
tion design does, of course, , 
require some specialized knowledge 
but the principles of three-di- 
mensional design are the same for 
all design projects, 
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: It is unlikely that a museum 
would hire an exhibition designer 
who lacked formal education and 
experience in three-dimensiohal 
design*/ Large museums may have 
very striht regulations about 
hiring" full^tiTne ' exhibition 
staff members. Small museums 
Tnay have no staff at all -t- they 
may instead hire freer lanjce de^ ^ 
signers to do specific jOjbs when- 
ever an exhibit is changed. 

Publication and Public Re!lations 

Most museums docimient their ex^ 
hibits with some kind of publi- 
cation. If you went to see a . 
Show of early Byzantine skate- 
boards ^ for instance i you might 
want to see a catalog explaining 
the history of the skateboards and 
illustrating the fine points of 
Byzantine ornamentation. You 
migfit^iveri. Viflnt to buy the muse- ^ 
tmi's special- edition, full-color 
book on Byzantine. 4©c^^^tij^^ ^^ts, 
Perhaps the museum expected 'so 
much rnterest^in the show that 
a series of Christmas cards ^ jig- 
saw puizles, and posters using^ 
illustrations of the skateboard 
collection has been pritited^ The / 
curators of the^^^sbow^do^not de-v / 
^ignjft^s^^^tTTings ; instead the 
museum director would hire gra- 
phic designers %q do thkt. ' CSee/ 
chapter on Visual Communications/. 
Graphic designers wouldf also^bisi 
involvedi in**ttle museum's ipublic/ 
relations office. There is no 
point in setting up a public e^-' 
hibit if no orie bothered to tell' 
the public about it, '^The public 
relations office has^o prepare 
notices j for the newspapers, send 
out promotional posters , brochures , 
. and in V i t at i Qns__tQ ^ the ^ opeh^i__ 
"party, : If tKe museum is al30 
having a lecture series or /film 



I screening as part of ^ the' ^exhibit , 
j the public relations office would 
advertise these events top , Most 
of the work involves writing .or 
business skills^ but graphic de- 
signers would create the format 
and appearance of all the promo- 
tional li^terature, / 

Conservation 

One of /a: museum- s primary functions 
is to ^^reserve v^juable objects. 
Conservators are responsible for 
resto^ring damaged or ancient ob- 
jec*t% to their originkl conditipn. 
They/ are also responsible for pre- 
venting further deterioration of 
the/museum*| s collection • For 
= ex^riple i 



* The museum owns ; a 400-year 
old painting which is covered 
with a thick layer of dirt, .j 
The . conservator, has to know 

^ how to clean off the dirt withp 
/but disturbing ] the paint j crack 
ing the surface, or changing^/' 
the colors, If some of the , 
paint has chipped off, the ; 
conservator has to analyze and. 
reproduce 'the chemical make- 
up of the original paint be- 
fore touching up the damaged 
area. When the painting is 
finally ready for. exhihltion, 
the conservator would make 
sure no temperature/ humidity, 
or light problems which would 
cause further damage exist in , 
the room where the painting 
will hang • 

• The museum has just bought a ' 
new contemporary drawing from 
a local gallery. The conser- 
vator checks it over and finds 
that it has been badly framed, 

=~'THe=gaWei^^-©wnw-^^d=ma&kin 
tape to stick the drawing to 
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the mat board and the.con= 
servatbr knows that in' a few 
months, the tape will dis- ^ 
^ color. In a few years, the' * 
discoloration could seep 
through to the front of the ' 
' * drawing and ruin it. The 

conservator also notices what 
kind of ink the artist used. 
If the colors are likely to 
fade over time, the conser- 
vator makes sure that the 
drawing is stored in a dark 
placa where no light damage ^ 
could pccur* 

Conservators are likely to. face 
all kinds of difficult rproblems 
to solve. They might be asked to 
run lab tests on paint samples 
oHe~day, and^Yo" fecbTTstrtr ^ 
"broken vase, the next day* This 
highly skilled field requires . 
knowledge of art history, aes= 
thetics, veMtpTSitLon techniques, 
and materials^ 




' Conservators usually need col- 
lege or graduate school degrees, 
A very . few universities offer 
'programs specifically in art con- 
servation, usually at the post- 
graduate level, A conservator 
might have a background in art, 
art history, fchemistry, or some 
combination of these subjects, 

Museum\ Education 

Museums are allj, in some way, edu- 
cational Institutions, Many large 
museums: maintain special education 
departments which run educational 
programs for children and adults. 
Those museums which are specific- 
ally intended for children set up 
all their exhibits as direct edu- 
cational— expeMences — 



Museum education jobs are fre- 
quently available on a part-time 
basiis, althpugh such jobs may be ^ 
difficult to obtain. ' Museums can 
demand the sMe credentials (ad- 
vanced degrees and experience) of 
their faculty members as ^do col- 
leges and other formal art sfehools, 
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Musemn Educational 



* degrees i£ the msaum; is'^affWxmt^^^ 
The museum school couidLOffi^^^ 

• After-schoolfcli 



•4Lectures:fa^^^ 
: demons tratidiisti 



What Else? 

Museums can be var)^ complex in- 
stitutions with all sorts of 
unexpectad jobs turning up, ^ Ifj 
for example, ,a museum is catalpgu^ 
ing one of its collections, the 
director might hire a crew of 
photographers/ If a museiun spa- 
cializes in crafts objactSj a folk= 
lorist might be hired Xo analyze 
the collection* The musaum might 
also want an appraiser to asti^ . 
mate the monetaa^ value of the 
collection. Many museums also 
have axtansive art libraries , 



firmvlibraries j mid audio visual 
departments which employ people 
who Tiaire some background, in art. 

The museum field in ganeral re- 
quiras at least a bachelor's de- 
cree €Qr most jobs; advanced 
degrees are conmion .among museum 
amployeas. There are, of course, 
non=profassional jobs available 
in museums as well.'* Some artists 
feel that thay like the atmosphere 
of a museum so much that they'd 
gladly work there as a guard or 
janitor^ even though the work is 
unrelated to art. 
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WRITERS ABOOT AR' 



East Pddtmk Times 
10/3S/m (UpJ)^ 

Go sat /Las : Ismora^s paiiv 
lugs at the Mlqm Maui^; 
6a 1 1 i ^ J ; Piay V? 
kiiri^ of fraa,^^ w 
sort of, imij : squx^y 
wdti^B on tiim^ 
vtoom is vtml I, , .^ort of r . 
whita^witH winapwi and 

■ " 

Art criticism might /look something 
like that if it were left entire- 
ly to amateurs, A professional 
art critic, however , would de- 
-s ^vib e- 1 h e-p a i ritiTigs^in t ei 1 i g en tl jj^ 
and wttuld makfe reasonable judge- 
ments about them. ^ The bakery next 
door would' hot be mentioned by a 
professional art critic^ 

Criticism is not the only form 
of art writing* Critics make 
judgements about the ^ work they 
have seen. Other writers prefer- 
not to make judgements but simply 
to report thft^ particular exhib- 
its are taking place. These writ- 
ers prefer to be called art re- 
porters, or art reviewers. 

Kay is an art. critic for a 
weekly ^^underground*^ newspaper 
She described her job. 

As a critic, do you feel you 
have. a lot of freedom in your 
job? ^ • 

Yes, I plan my own schedule 
and chodse^what 1 want to 
write about. My only ob'l iga^ 
tfon is to turn the copy in to 
the editor every week, on time. 




stutt. You know.'l v^d: 
there's a terrific .bakifiy 

got this; far^outVOT 
with nuts and, ©yqiTtW^ 
It*s a nicife; 
liked it. 




What kinds of activities are you 
likely to do during your working - 

fimefr . ' ^\ ' . 

I check my mall for notices of 
~- shows--a^nd-^p 1 0k|^ou^t— wha±=Lo.^^^ 
Interesting to: se^* ^ I look at r 
the shows and w-^ I k to' peop le 
. — ga I I gry d i rjectors and art! sts , 
Then 1 choose what to write 
about and sitldown to write the 
article* I spend a 'lot of time ^ 
cj rcu latl ng among artists and - 
reading contemporary magazines, 
newspapers, and journals. 

What was your formal education? 

1 have a bachelor's degree in 
phhiosophy* That's ■been very / 
valuable to. me as a crltlc.^ A 
edited the college yearbopk-and 
worked on the school paper as a . 
reporter, I've a I so worked^, for. 
ten years as an artist, ^. 

Was your background a conscious 
^preparation for your job as a 
critic? . 

Absolutely notj Looking back. 
It all seems relevant, but 1 
^ was Unaware at the time of any 
.'logicar progression. 
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Cltiei are Best 



Art critics hava to Be where the artists are * Accordp- 
ing to Kay^ art critics^ should stick to big citias 
vlike New York and Los^togales, Rural areas are very 
unlikely /places to find critics p Suburban areas may 
have what shf called "cultural^ repdrters ," tlds work"^ 
is not good^ for serious critics j b 
to get some related je^^eriehce. ^ V 



To what extent are you self-taught 
as a critic? 

One. hundred percent.. Mm self= 
"educated by experience. 

Has, your work experience always 
been related to^ criticism? 

^.No, 'Mve been a reporter on a 
==~5nia i~| — n ew^pa^ePT---a-^GQ p y===ed^^ 
In a^^pub I i sh I ng house^ a free^ 
lance proof -reader^ an adminis- 
" tratlve assistant in eKhlbition 
programming for a un{v#rsity/ 
and other offHtl^e-wal I summer 
Jobs J like rewp^ing wedding 
. 'tnvl tat ions i 



i How did you get your pfesent 

I app I ied' to an ad In the paper 
that a friend told me about. 
I was' chosen for my writing 
abll Ities and knowledge a^bout 
artp Before'this newspaper 
I hired me^ I was asked to go 
1 through a trial period — .writ- 
I i ng articles for the editors! 
I approval before they started 
I pay ing'^'nie, 

I What other jobs might your present 
job lead to? 

To free-lancing for national and 
Internationah publ ications- I 
"might get a steady' Jab with one 
of them and ^ teach, =too» . My. 
present [ob on ly leads d i rect I y 



more criticism, I could go 
in Qnother direction and go Into 
publ ic relations, arts admin Is-- 
tratlon, or others kinds of Joijr- 
nal Ism. There are too many^ - 



ppt Ions .to 1 1 St ^- 
f lexible* ^ ^ 



it-s very 



Are there any reasons why people 
;ht_JiO-t_advance as critics? . 



"Yes. By not real I y understand I ng 
art. By being insensltlvet '^nd 
by writing poorly and being in-", 
fiexlble !n their thinking. 

Do you see any new occupations 
within. criticism emerging in the 
future? . =^ . ' 

Maybe. There are new publlca^ 
tipns springing up which include 
articles about art for the gen- 
eral public " the non- affic^-- 
anados, There may be room for 
a borderl I ne area of critics 
who function as educators 
through thel r ^r 1 1 1 ng 

Were, there any particular experi- 
ences which ^ied you into the 
field of criticism? 

My career is a result of having 
the courage to bite off more 
, than I thought I could chew. It 
was a tough decision. A\ critic 
has to be wilUng to take risks. 
It takes^ discipline to face a 
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blank page of paper. As ,a 
critic, you hfeve to stJck 
to your decisions. There ^s 
not much money ;in It, .even 
If you hteve a steady job. 



What do you find most satisfying 
about your job? 

Overcoming the pain of writing. 
Producing things 1- like* A 
; real, personar if f ect Ion for art 
• For some critics, .the Job comes 
easy* Some have a natural arro- 
gance, -Th^re are some critics ^ 
who have ho respect for their ^ 
audience — they view the .Job 
very differently. 



Advice for Intarested StudOTts 



Kay had; some advice for- students who are intereited 



m art 



criticism : 



Be honest with yoursel f about your wri tl ng ikt 1 1 

f lexigTrrtyT^TOn^rgge^ and7^d 1w1yliTt sv77-:WfM^ 



ever you can, tn as many ways as ypu can. - Get 
whatever related Jobs you can- And ma 
tact irfith artlitil Also^: be: lur©^ 
'geogr|aphic area well kniw'evei^ttTlWg^gc) 
arounli you In art. And reaUy know^Ha/ar^a o 
art you want to write about • ^ B0. scrupulousiY fair 
abou-tl artisti-- Always keap \r\ mlnd^wHci; ypuVra^ ^^^^^^^ 
wnl tl^hg' for and never Insu If your audririce's t n*^;; 
tel ligence* A critic can wield a Tqt^'of Inf I uehce, 
and must be caret u I . 



there are other fields of art ..^^ 
writing besides criticism and 
reporting. People with a strong 
interest in art and in writing 
can combine> their skills in sev= 
eral ways. They car| become re- 
searcK scholars in art/ crafts, 
or art-related subjects. They 
can write or" edit books about 
art* Some people go a little 
further afield and combine sev- 
eral interests. For example^ 
there are anthropologists who 
take a special interest in re-^ 
searching the history of crafts* 
Or architects Who research and 
write about the rerationship of 
the visual environment to the 
general quality of modern life. 

All of these activities require 
knowledge of and sensitivity to 
art* All critics and, art writers 



are in some way involved in art 
educatidn by contributing to the 
general fund of knowledge and 
appreciation of. art. 



Preparation for a career in art 
writing is difficult to describe. 
As in Kay's casej there is rarely 
a direct route ^to follow. It is 
a field in which experience and 
maturity are absolutely essential. 
It is also a highly competitive 
field. A formal background in art 
art history^ creative writings 
journalism, philosophy , or some 
combination of these subjects is 
advisable. A critic, for instance 
may be self= taught in a specific . 
jobj but a good writer should have 
a broad cultural education. Since 
the field is competitiyej a be- 
ginner might nemd a bacj^elor's or 
master's degree just to get a 
"foot in the doqr** at a newspaper/ 
magazinej or publisher's office. 
For research and scholarship 
postsecondary, education is abso* 
=l^t#iy^=ne c es saw^^ :-„ 
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ART'THEMPISTS 



Another specialty within the field 
of art. education combines seeming^ 
ly unrelated interests art 
therapy* 

Art therapists work with emo- 
^tibnally disturbed or physically 
ill patients. A therapist usually 
works on a one^tp-one basis with 
a patient, using art activities 
as a means of expression, therapys 
and diagnosis. ^ For taample a 
thtrapist working with an emption- 
ally disturbed child might teach ^ 
the child^tct- use .finger paints . 
The therapist .would then examine 
the child' r work to 'see what pat^ 
terns the child painted and what 
colors were chosen. The painting 
could tell the therapist a lot 
-ab0U%--tfee-cM4d^Sr emo^ti^nAl^ 



condition, and cduld also be a very 
helpful, constructive .activity for 
the child. 

Art therapists usually have some 
backgrouhd in art or art education. 
Some, howeVer, have formal train- 
ing in general education, learn-, 
ing disabilities^ or a related 
field. Art therapists tend to be 
highly individualistic in their 
careers and in the way they work> 
Some schools offer degree programs 
on the graduate level in art ther- 
apy. Art therapists can work in 
mental institutions, hospitals, 
guidance, centers, or^ schools. De- 
pending on where they work, they / 
are called' by several titles; 
art therapist, occupational thera- 
p 1 g t J expr e ^ ^ ^ y ^ h gr i g t ^ or 
play therapist p 



ART LIBRARIANS 



Art librarians combine a knowledge 
of art history and art materials 
with the skills of a librarian, , 
Art librarians are discussed in 



the chapter, '^Special Librarians^* 
in . Exploring Careers in the . 
Humanities^ A Student Guidebook. 



\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 



SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Books and Pamphlets 

Art Career Guiiie . Donald Holden. uNfW York: 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 1973, 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . Washington^ D*C 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

A Preliminary Exploration of Occupations in . the 
Arts and Humanities . Cambridge, Massachusetts i 
Technical Education Research Centers, Inc., 197 

Periodicals 



School Arts and Activities 
Craft ^ Horiions 
Art Education 
Art Teacher 

Art News , 



Arts 



Art in Mierica 
Musemn: News 
Museum- 

The Art Bulletin 
The Art Journal 



Journal o f, Art Therapy • 
\ = Joii^al of Art Psychotherapy 



• Associations 
If''*' -. ^ ■ . 

American Association of Museums , . 

2^33 Wisconsin Avenue^ N.W.- 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

^\ ^ ^American Association ©f University Professors' 
\ ' ^ One DuPont Circle, N.W, 

Washington, D,C,_ 20036 v 

American Council for the Arts in Education 
Arts Worth ; ; / /'^-^ 
. 638 East 42nd Street ' 

' New York, New York 10017 

College Arts. Association of America 
■- \ 432 Park Avenue, South . i ^ 

New York, New York^ 10016 ^ ' ' * 
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National Art Education Associatipn 
1916 Associa'tion Drive • - ./ 
Restdny ;¥irg^ia 22091 \ 




National 
1201 ieth 
\^ashing 



235 Park 



■ducation Association 
S^reetV N.W.^^ 

D.C. k0036 < . . 



Special libraries Association 



Avenue Sbutm 



New York, New York 10 
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S: ARTS MANAGEMENT'^ND BUSINESS 



INTROblJCTION 



The%t>rd *^*artsV in arts manage- 
ment and businass refers, to all 
the creative arts. An arts man- 
ager's job is basicaily to keep 
the arts ^'alive" for .the artist 
and^'for the publifc. This state- 
it is true for all arts manage- 
It and business, whether it 
involves visual art, music, or i 
theater i An agent,, for J Wt^e , 
who help|s an artIst^to~seffr^ ~ ^ 
painting to a^myseumf is not very 
differen't from an agent who helps 
a pianist to get vft concert date/. 

Look /first at" the field of arts = 
management and business . from the . 
standpoint of music. The trouble 



with/artists is that they never 
wilX. admit they are what they are, 
A piano accompanist, when asked 
what his job should be called, 
said ^'psychic energiEer." Making 
general statements about piano 
accompanists is much easier than 
making general statements about 
''^psychic energiEers,'* ' The. problem 
comes, from the way ^the^' individuals 
see themselves. They resist . 
classification as if it were bu- 
bbnic plague: Each Qhe says. 



am me, I express myself this 
way, by making these sounds (or 
movements, or using this space, 
or time) 

The careers of arts people are 
like sriowf lakes no two are 
alike , But the snowf lake analogy 
is not good because there are much 
greater differences mong art 
careers^than-among^snowf-lAkes-. 



Nowhere are the .differences great- 
er than in the field of arts 
.management. 

It/may be convenient to l\mp 
together all the promoters , con- 
cert, managers, spdphony managers, 
public relations people, producers 
agents, policy^ makers! prograun and 
project developers into one cate- 
gory and call it arts management , 
but the individuals in the field 
would have nothing, to do with that 
kind of Imnping. Many of them 
have created their own jobs, ti- 
tles, positions, and sources of |< 
income. Some of them are doing 
jobs that, never existed before, 
and some, of them are holding posi- 
tions as old as . the Institutions 
^they serve.. 
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WHO ARE ARTS MANApERS? 



What Do They Do? 

Arts managers could be public 
relations directors 6£ music 
schools, or museiun directors^ 
managers of symphony orchestras 
or rock grpups, managers, of qon- 
cart series or concert halls, 

^ talent agents or brpkers. Arts/ 
managers could be goverraaent / 
employees working on a special 
council or in a special offi^ca, 

^ like a state arts council o;f 
an office of cultural affairs* 



Arts managers have the ^ask of 
arranging for an artist ^and the 
public to coma, togethe^s^^commuhi 
cate, and exchange. (Jne. arts 
manager describes haryielf as a 
"disseminator and c Qprdinatcr of 

^ften in a 
ie--f o 1-low in g— 



people and' events y 
dip ioma^ ^wayi 
story of one concept mana|ar will 
gi ve you an idea ©f .what some 
arts managers have to do, 



Marylyn Talks o4 the Phone a Lot 

Marylyn taught /flute and played 
occasional free- lance jobs around 
the metropolitan area, but her 
heart was never in it. When she 
was in college she had been man- 
ager and librarian of the college 
orchestra. /During the summers 
she helped to run a music festi% 
val nekr a country resort. That 
was the work she liked not 
teaching,^ not performing and 
from her summer experiences, she 
had seen how it could be done. 

She began her career in manage-- 
ment by working for a well-known 
concert series. At first she 
T^as a secretary and eventually 
she made more decisions and 



^policies. Finally, because bhe 
thought she had bette*^ ways of 
Joing things, and because there 
was no opportunity to advance, 
Marylyn left the concert series ^ 
to start her. own agency. 

It was such a small organiEation 
in the beginning that she did 
evisrything by herself* She had 
only a few pianists ^ singers, and 
a chamber music group, to handle. 
Marilyn was able to find iQcal en- 
gagements for them,^ and arranged 
some tours for one, of the pianists * 
After each successful concert, the 
referrals cMe. Other groups had 
seen the results of he'r gooS^an- 
agemerit, and wanted; her to handle 
their engagements. Marylyn' s 
agency , was growing iwge enough 
that she would soon ne6d to hire 
- someone— to^he^lp-.-- - — 



Now > what is it like for Marylyn? 
Busy, very busy, .She hardly ever 
.stops working. Even at parties, 
she is making the contacts which 
are useful in her work, and she is, 
always talking to-someone on the 
one. 



If you were'mji her office while 
she was on the phone, thi'& -is what 
you might heari 

^ Yes, Is this Mr. Allen? This Is 
Marylyn Ma I one, ,Mr/^ A II en. Mfli 
del Ighted, that the Onyx Chamber 
Players qan use your concert 
ha I! for their tour. Now; the 
concert Is on the 1 6th and they 
are planning ^to arrive on the 
afternoon before the cpncert**. 
No, that won'^t be necessary; 
they usually rent a, car at the 
alrportv No, thanks, they are 
staying at ^ the Bab in Arms Hotel.- 
?^Can they rehearse that afternoon? 
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From, 4 to 7, good! Are there 
music stands or should they 
bring their. own? How about the 
local papers? You gave them 
the press releases I sent you? 
Well, please do that right away! 
They won't do us any good if we 
sit on them. like plenty, of 
advance publ Iclty on, these thmgs, 

Mr» Allen, Mm g^out to Send 
the programs to the printers, 
is there any way we can I ist 
the local sponsors? After all, 
they do contribute a lot of 
money *Wel U . .yes, I can wait 
one more day, but p Lease, call 
me in the morning, so I can 
take care of It. 

How are the ticket sales going? 
Wei I , push the subscript ions so 
we can meet our costs on this* 
Oh, one other; thing* Myron was 
- very.* • .yeS-V he's the, pianist for 
the grou p. Wel l, he was q uite 
disappointed that the piano was 
not tuned 'last time. Can you 
see tp that? Good. r^And can we 
turn off that noisy air condl- 
-tioner during the concert? 
We II } f we tu rn i t on aga i n at 
i ntermi ss I on? OK, then . I guess 
we' I I have to I i ve wi th it. 
Let's hope for a cool evening. 
A radio station wants to record 
the concert? No, they can't; 
tel I them no, not under any 
Circumstances! The group has 
an^ exclusive recording contract* 
Tell the radio station to buy 
the record. Why don't you give 
them that promotional copy of 
the. record? Local radio expo-- 
sure would help the ticket sales. 
If there's anything else, we'll ■ 
talk about it tomorrow when you 
.call me with that list of spon^ 
sors. . Sure, wel I, thank you 
Mr. Al Ian, goodbye* 



(Marylyn hangs up and inmediately 
pushrs buttons for another call.) 

Yes, .George, good.,. George, 
If 1 bring you the Onyx Chamber 
program tomorrow, can you print 
it by Friday? Great! H ' I ^ have 
If in tomorrow* Oh,/George^\are 
the posters ready? K' 1 I pick 
them up tomorrow, ^Thanks, 



s up, makes 'another call ») 



Yes, this is Marylyn Malone, 
I'd I i ke to check pn al r 1 i ne 
reservations I made for four 
peop I e travel I ng on a concert 
tour* * , . 



As you can see, Marylyn 'a work 
is a constant stream of details, 
and keeping -]them all straight is 
not'^aasV*:r^A\wron date or time ^ 
or place could bring Jtwo ayents 
together. in the same place at the 
same time. Suppose you. had paid 
to see a rock and roll group and 
it turned out tp be a ballet pir- 
formance. You might have Marylyn 
or someone like her to blame. 

Now can you an.^wer the question, 
'*What is an art manager's job?" 
There are about as many answars 
as there are arts managers, but 
here are some suggestions: 

* To bring together artist and 
public 

^ * To promote the awareness of, 
- the arts as a positive part 
of live 

* To coordinate people and 
events . . 
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Kyra Talks on the Phone Too 

KyTa is an' agent too, but :'her 
clients are visual artists '^ifi- 
stead of musiciani. She prefers 
to be called a ^'liaison*- rather 
than an agent: ' . 

In college, Kyra was interested 
in fine irts and in English. Lat- 
er she changed her mind and took 
- a graduate" degree' In anthropology. 
She has worlced at a lot of jobs 

as a civil rights organiier and 
fund- raiser , for- a television pro- 
"^ducer, and &s a director of an 
^^^^^ institutions . 

Even though these jobs seem unre- 
lated, they gave her soma^prac-^ 
tical experience in business and 
some exposure to the arts; 

Now she works as an agent (or 
liaison) for a gallery* The gal- 
lery is owned and/Operated by an 

^rtisXlA^^SSSBf^Miy^." J Jl^yp 
of several hundred people who 
work together to improve the 
social'j economic, and political 
conditions for artists. Kyra was 
hired by the cooperative to, in 
her. words, "incraase sales, pro- 
mote public interest in the gal- 
lery and in the coiranuni^ty of. 
visual artists, and to do general 
public relations work." She 
carries out her job by^ 



- •keeping up contacts with 
local business people and 
potential buyers through 
phone calls*^ or letters 

• Keeping in touch with the . 
artists .whose work she is 
trying to promote 

• Reviewing slides an4 work 
' in the gallery to know what 

is available for sale - 

• Visiting artists' studios. 

, and clients' offides* 

■■' , V - .J ' . ' ■ . ' ^ 

Kyra provides a very valuable " 
: service to the galle:^.^. Very few 

Individual artists have ^he tinfe 
. or ability to do the work that Kyra 
does; for them* vEven the^regular 
gallery staff cannot handle the ; 
sale^ by themselves* They need 
someone like Kyra to.; bring clients 
into the galiery, rather than just 
waiting for people to wander in 
o ff^ the street. ' ■- . _j 

, This job is new for Kyra* A few 
years ago she certainly never ex- 
pected to be working for an art 
gallery. She' just ''sort of fell 
into" her job by having the "right!' 
skills and the "right" personality 
at the "right" place and the 
"right" time. , * . 
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j Kyra's Day 

Kyra's ddy might start with a few hours in the gal- 
lerxi looking for artists to recoiranend to a client 
who wants to buy soma paintings for a bank lobby, 
Kyra would look through slides of artists' work to 
find the things her client might want. Then she 
would cild her client and invite him to the gallery 
to see the slides. If he liked any .'of them, Kyra 
would ask the artist to bring in the actual work so 
^thaT~the~ cTieifr 

make a final decision. If Kyra makes a sale, she 
keeps a small percentage of the price as her 
commiS|Sion., 

Nex^s Kyra might have luch with a public relations 
officer from a large "company. She might suggest that 
the employers of the cprap any /be invited tq a large 
cockt/ail party at the gallery* This would attract 
potential buyers and would ^e good public relations 
hothjioT the gall My and for the company if the event 
were/ publicized. It also becomes a "contact" for 
Kyra/. "Later on/ she might approach the same public 
relations officer to help convince the company to^ 
give a grant or a.donatiori to the gallery* She 
might even convince the company to let her hang an 
art/ show in its building. " 



Barbara 

Barbara just;'*fell into" her job^ 
too. She is| co-^director . of a 
large s cpntemporary art gallery. 
Her gallery business began by 
accident while she vs^as working 
as an interior decoratoV. On a 
buying trip/ to Europe she saw 
some printssshe liked. She 
brought the prints home with her 
and showed 'them to some friends. 
Soon people started coming to her 
house to buy prints from her! 
Barbara continued collecting art 
work and people continued buying 
it froTii heTi When it became a 
regular^ profitable business, she... 
decided to open a gullery with 
three othpr partners, 

i 
I 



Barbara created her own job. 
She and her partners had ~to invest 
money In the gallery, as in any 
private business. People almost 
never becomfe gallery directdrs by 
answering ads in the newspapers. 

There ate, however, non-^profit 
galleries whose directors are not 
also .part-owners . Some universi- 
ties, for exampiej maintain their 
own art galleries or museums , and 
do hire people to run them. Usu- 
ally, these people are already in 
the university, as faculty members 
in the art history or fine art 
departments, A large commercial 
gallery might also be run by some- 
one who owns no share of the gal- 
lery, although this- job is likely 
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to exist only if the gallery, has 
several branches in different 
^ties and the owners have to 
hire directors to run each out- 
let. Any gallery could hire 



assistants to help manage the bus 
i-ness.: There are no set creden- 
tials necessary for this kind of 
job, but galleries do prefer to 
hire people with some formal- 
background in art. 



The Sale of A Work of Art 



\ 



The sale of a v^?ork of art can be as simple as an art- 
ist selling a painting directly to Aunt Sadie, Usu- 
ally, however^ it is far more, complicated than that. 
Take, for example, the hypoth^ical case of Hendrick 
Broyler-Freyere, and his painting "Yellow Chicken in 
a Mondrian Mood.-' A lot of people were involved. 

Hendrick bought his canvas and paint from an Art 
Supply Salesperson . He bought the glue to build his 
stretchers from a Hobby Shop Director . When he fin- 
ished the painting he brqught it to a Framer . A. few 
weeks later, Hendrick included the painting in a show 
he was having at a gallery. The Gallery Director and 
the Gallery Assistants tried to sell the painting 
during the sTiow, The gallery had an Agent who tried 
to sell the painting to out-of-town collectoi;s. The 
gallery also paid a Photographer to take pictures of 
the painting and a Publicist to send the pictures to 
newspapers and art magazines. Still no one bought 
the painting. When the show closed, Hendrick found a 
Private D ealer to take the photos around to other 
collectors and to Museum Directors . Finally^ the^ 
private dealer found a~large corporation which was 
interested in building an art collection. The cor- 
poration sent a Collector's Advisor to look at the 
painting' and to tei^ them whether or not to buy it. 
They bought it. But instead of keeping it, they 
donated it to a museum as a tax deduction, after 
having an Appraiser estimate its value. The museum 
paid another appraiser to verify its value and had 
a Cataloguer write a description of it for the records. 
Soon the painting was put in a show of new acquisitions 
and the museum director decided that she didn-t^like 
it after all. So--the museum started looking for a 
buyer, and.... the whole thing started all over again. 
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The business of showing and ,' 
selling a work of -art comes after 
the artwork has been created. • 
There are^^also businesseH which 
cater to t/ie actual creation* 
Debby the director is an example. 

Debby's Too Busy 
To Talk on the Phone 

Debby is the director of a print- 
making studio. Very few artists 
xan^^^f ord the'^moncy or the space- - 
to have printing presses and large 
work areas in their own studios. 
Debby offers artists the use of 
her ful ly- equipped studio for a 
small fee. She also teaches class= 
es in the studio for people who 
want to learn printmaking>tech= 
niques . A few times a years the 
studio is turned into a gallery 
where Debby and her clients try 
to sell some of their prints . 

Since the stjadio is such a small 
business, Debby* s being the "dlrec- 
tor'V is not as glamorous as it 
sounds. In the course of a nor- 
mal d ay J Debby is 1 1 k e 1 y t o ^ 

* Do the bookkeeping 

^ * Take care of ordering,, 
receiving, and shipping 
supplies 

* Interview clients to see if 
they know enough about print- 
making to use the equipment 
witWbut damaging it 

* Teach claises for people who 
are not familiar with print- 
making equipment 

* Clean up the studio and main- 
tain the equipment 

* Solve any of the thousands of 
problems which may come up. 



Debby considers herself, to be 
self-taught in the details of her 
business. She studied printmaking 
in college and wishes now that she 
had known more ^bout business man= 
agement when she first opened her 
studio . 

Debby 's studio provides one kind 
of service to artists. There are 
many others . 

A sculptor who works in metal 
may have to -send'-his/her^-work to - 
be cast at a foundry which special- 
izes in fine art casting. Most 
artists need photographers to take 
pictures and slides of their work. 
Many artists also need framers, 
framemakers J and mat cutters to 
prepare their work for exhibition. 

All of these services are fairly 
direct and business-oriented. 
Other major areas of arts jpanage- 
ment are less direct: government 
services/ foundations, and cul- 
tural institutions . 

Government Service ). 

There are many local, state, and 
Federal agencies which are Involved 
in the arts. These agencies may 
be responsible for furthering the 
arts in this country by supporting 
programs which employ artists, by 
making art available to the public, 
and by granting money to, individ- 
ual artists to help them in their 
work, 

On the local level, an arts 
manager might be someone who works 
for the city government as a coor- 
dinator pf cultural affairs. This 
could mean running everything from 
art festivals in the park to hir- 
ing'^artists to paint murals in 
munib^pal buildings, 
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On the state level, an arts 
manager might work for a state ^ 
arts council. The council may 
grant money to community art 
programs, crafts guilds, museums, 
or other art organiEBtions . The 
art manager's job could include 
selecting which programs to fund, 
or deciding what kinds of projects ^ 
to fund in the future. 

On the Federal level, the agen-^ 
cies which fund and/or provide 
assdstance^to--^tate^ andJocal ^ . 
, agencies hire visual arts special- 
ists for educational and manager- 
ial jobs* 

Foundations . 

Large private foundations and 
some business corporations are 
also important sources of money 
for arts projects. 

These councils and foundations 
will announce that grants are 
available to artists for certain 
kinds of projects. Many artists 
and art managers watch for these 
announcements and design projects 
that the foundations and councils 
are likely to support. The project 
designs are usually written up in 
the form of proposals . The agen- 
cies look at many proposals and 
give money to ones they feel rep- 
resent worthy projects. Painting 
murals on the sides of large 
. buildings r giving folk dance per- 
formances in neighborhood parks, 
directing neighborhood theater , 
groups, and many other projects 
like these are often supported 
by arts councils, foundations >^ 
and corporations . Arts managers 
make it their business to design 
projects for artists, to write 
proposals, and to seek financial 
support for their projects, the 
performers or artists, and 



themselves. A foundation which 
grants money to artists would 
hire a special staff to review 
proposals and make decisions about 
which .programs, or artists to fund. 

Cu ltural Jnstitutions 

Cultural institutions are different 
from governptefrt^ agencies and foun- 
dations . '^ey can be anything from 
gt^ small/ guild of artists to art 
enormoms museim with dozen of m.em- 
-bership groups. ^within^JJie._™seu^^^^^ 
There kre even cultural institu- ^ 
tions f^evoted to compiling lists 
of other cultural institutions. 
Basically cultural institutions 
are the groups, who actually run 
arts programs (such as historical 
societies, museums, universities), 
and ask governnient agencies. and 
foundations for money to support, 
them. Many of these institutions ' 
are run by volunteers, who work 
without pay. There are, however, 
some arts Tnanflgement jobs avail- 
able in the larger institutions. 

'* Arts Managers are Made. Not Boyn" 
" Arts Managers "are Born, Not Made" 

Which is true?' Neither, of course. 
What is true is that arts managers 
make themselves. 

While there , are a few advanced 
college degrees in arts adminis- 
tration and management, and a few 
summer institutes and seminars, 
an arts manager must be substan- 
tially self-taught,. When asked 
for advice for students aspiring 
to be arts administrators, a con- 
cert manager said, "Get practical 
experience as soon as possible." 
The skills required are not learned 
in a classroom. There arc two ways 
to learn arts managements closely 
observing an arts manager at work, 
and doing the work yourself. 
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WHAT KIND OF PERSON IS AN ARTS MANAGER? 



It takes a person with a first- 
hand knowledge of the arts* Many 
arts managers were once working 
artists themselves ^ and have a 
special sympathy in the way they 
support the. artists whom they are 

: helping. A knowledge of the art 
you are dealing with whether 
dance^ music/ visual art^ theater 
"-will- help you to make the right 

-kind of- aFrangement&,- to -prevent . 
problems > and to discuss arrange- 
ments with the artists intelli- 
gently. 

A command of English is essen-^ 
tial, and not just for written 
correspondence. z Many times im- 
portant decisions require the 
ability to find the right words 
immediately. Command of language ^ 
diplomacy, courtesy, an element 
of parsuasionj all add up to 
what might be called '' presence j" 
a personal quality essential to 
people who work wi th peop le - 

Arts managers must make de- 
cisions, exercising judgement 
to solve problems. Sounds good, 
doesn^t it sitting in an of- 
fice making decisions, all day? 
But, it is not like that at all. 
An arts manager must go find prob^ 
lems to solve, must develop solu- 
tions, convince people that the 
problem is worth solving * and 
then convince someone to pay for 
the solution. Now, that work 
requires initiative . 

Would you think that loading 
and driving a truck would be some- 
thing an arts manager might have 
to do? How about buying and ar- 
ranging flowers? How about doing 
library research abqut sixteenth 
century painters --does that 



sound like part of an art manager's 
job? Would ypu think that dealing 
with gate crashers and counterfeit 
ticket holders would be part of 
the job of an arts manager? Or 
helping to determine the price of 
a concert ticket? Or deciding 
which artists wi,ll be included in 
a festival or exhibition? All of 
these tasks could be part of the 
=- .responsibiJJ.ties of ._an arts . manager 

An arts manager needs to be an 
extrovert . An arts manager has to 
be mobile, has to get around eas- 
ily^ has to be able to think on 
the run* An arts manager has to 
be adaptable to radical changes , 
must be patient and aggressive* 

He or she must have a broad 
enough outlook on life to admit 
that there may be many solutions 
to the same problem and not just 
one's own. Butj perhaps the single 
most valuable trait needed in arts 
management is a sensf of humor , 
and a sense of humor that allows 
laughing at yourself and your own 
failures. A sense of humor dan- 
provide necessary resilience after 
disaster. An arts manager must get 
over losses quickly, begin again, 
and learn from mistakes. 
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Required Skills ■ ' 

• / ' ■ ■ ' " ' ' ■ ' 

Musfrifiri directors are a good example p£ the combinations 
of sfcills required for a career in arts bus inefs arid 
management- This is a descriptipn taken from an ar- 
ticle in a national magazine i . ^ 

Musegrn di rectors today are eKpected to be masters 
of personnel management^ ^ superb pubric-relatlons 
men^ and' competent merchants (most sizable museums 
operate their own shops for art-related goods)* \^ 
They must be skilled bargainers V/rth art dealers, 
effective . lobbyists for government support, and 
^def t" po ti^tf^l anr^rt t:eH^ 
btorhood or ethnic groups ^demahding special con-- 
sideratioh. And 1 f thei r museums are to Increase 
their stocks of art, as most of them are eager to 
do, the directors must be agiJe at a i/ery old game. 
They have to.be what Johp' Walker, a former director 
of WashlngtoA^s National Ga I lery of Art, refers to 
as 'collectors of collpctors,' In order to inveigle 
private owners\ into donating their Rembrandts and 
Plcassos^.;* ' ' \ ^ 

Fortune Magazine, July, 1974 



HOW DO ARTS MANAGERS MAKE A LIVING? 



Money is an Object i \ 

In , all the arts there is a certain 
amount of risk involved where- mon- 
ey is concerned, this will be 
true as long as people in general 
consider the arts of secondary 
importance. Creating situations ^ 
where the artist and public can 
come together for an exchange is 
part of the arts manager's job. 
In very general terms ^ the arts 
-manager— provides the opportunity 
for the exchange of the work of 
the artist for the money o£ the 
public. Since both the public 
and the artist benefit f romtHlr^ 
arrangement, the arts manager is 
paid by each for arranging the 
exchange. What is exchanged could 



be a painting, a sculpture, a 
peirformance of a dance, or a 
musical work, or a play or a book. 
The exchange could also take the' 
form of an educationai experience, 
like a gallery talk, A youth con- 
cert, or even music lessons or a 
dance class,- . . 

There are four general ways in 
which an arts manager can obtain 
money for the service provided: 
salary^ retainer feej conmiissionj 
and grant. 

Salary : ^ Arts managers who work 
with established institutions 
like colleges, symphony orches- 
tras, museums J galleries, pub- 
lishing houses, conservatories, 
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art schools, or government art 
councils are usually paid by 
annual salaries. They may 
agree to work a minimum num-^i 
ber of hours pBr week, but the 
amount they are paid stays the 
same no matter how many hours 
they spend on the job\^ 

R etainer Fees : The retainer 
fee is usually charged by a 
talent agent, booking agent, 
or concert manager. The man- 
ager is approached by an art- 
^.is±.^r„group . o£^-artis t5J-(-or....... . 

performers) with a ceFtain 
project, in mind* The manager 
estimates how much it will 
cost to do the project, and 
an amount is agreed upon* If 
the agreed retainer fee is 
$500| then the manager is 
paid $500 to complete the 
project regardless of whether 
it takes him six days or six 
months . 



Commission : An arts manager' 
commission is often in the 
form of a percentage of the 
^^action*" Talent brokers, 
concert managers, producers 
and other people who arrange 
performance engagements can 
sometimes claim a percentage 
(15% or 20%) of the income 
from ticket sales to the per- 
formance. A gallery director 
who sells a work of fine art 
like a painting or sculpture 
may take as much a's 50% of 
the sellilig price. The size 
of an income from commissions 
is directly related to the 
success the arts manager has 
in getting engagements or in 
sel ling work. 
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WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 



There should continue to be more 
and more leisure time in our 
soGiety, leading to a need for 
programs to be developed which 
include avocational and amateur 
involvement in the arts without 
threatening the livelihoods of 
professional artists. Arts mana-^ 
gers will be needed to develop 
these progrmns. 

Financial SAAp port Jby_^he gQVi__ 
ernment of arts program|^ has 
increased recently^ although 
continued support depends on 
legislative action* ' Arts mana- 
gers are needed to work on gov- 
ernment comm^sions, councilSj 
and agencies for the arts, as 
well as to lobby in the legisla- 
tures for la>vs helpful to all 
kinds of artists. 

Arts managers must constantly 
be aware of what is new in order 
to provide artists with new op- 
portunities to work. Consider 
for yourself how an arts manager 
might help artists working in 
thesa areas : . 

Performing ancient music on 
authentic replicas of ancient 
instruments 

J St?reet theater 

Computer art 

Crafts . " . 

Video synthesized images 

Television theater 

Electronic music 

Modern dance 

Creation of three-dimensional 
images with laser beams. 



Arts management has always been 
a rather risky business, and it 
will continue to be. Even managers 
within 'established institutions are 
concerned about higher costs driv- 
ing opportunities away . Disbanding 
orchestras, folding theater groups, 
dissolving opera companies, and 
failing art galleries become more 
numerous in economically depressed 
times. The greatest challenge to 
=artt=maTiag#T^i-s^to^iiad^ew^ 
of obtaining support for artists 
and their work in the face of 
rising costs and inflated .markets . 

These areas are still largely 
unexplored. Audiences need to be 
developed for new forms of art,, 
and arts managers must rise to the 
task. Our attitudes are changing 
so that advanced technologies , 
which formerly might be used by 
military, industrial, or commer- 
cial interests now might just as 
easily find artistic expression* 
The laser is a good example* It 
can send messages to the moon and ■ 
back, and burn through metal . But 
the laser 'beam could be used by 
a sculptor as well as an'engineer; 
As technology is applied by art- 
is ts .to^ew -art -forms y arts mana= 
gers must help develop a new 
audience and a market for the 
artist and the artwork. 
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SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



• Books and PamphLets 

The Art Crowd . Sophie Burnham. New York: McKa 
1973. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook , Washington, D,C. 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics . 

A Preliminary Exploration of Occupations in the 
Arts and Humanities . Cambridge/ MasSachusett¥7 
Technical Education Research Centers, Inc.^ 1975 

m Pe riodTrals _ 



Arts Management 
'The Radius Group 
330 East 49th Street 
New York, H.Y. 10017 

Arts in Society 
University of Wisconsin 
432 North Lake Street 
Madison^ Wisconsin 53706 

Cultural Affairs ' 

Associated Councils of the Arts 

1564 Broadway 

New York^ N*Y. 10036 

Arts Magazine 
Art Digest/ Inc* ^ 
60 Madison Avenue 
New Ydrk> N.Y. 10010 

The Art Gallery 
Holly croft Press 

Hollycroft, Ivoryton, Connecticut 
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Associations 

American Associatipn of Museums 
2306 Massachusettsi Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Art Dealers Assocaation of America 
575 Madison Avenpe 
New York, N.Y. M022 

Association of Art Museum Directors 
Box 620 / M 
Lenox Hill Posti Office 
New York, N.Y. |10021 

I 

Associated Councils of the Arts 
n364"^Broadwa)H~=~=— 
New York/ N.Y. 10036 

• / ■ _. 

Business Committee for the Arts 

1700 Broadway^ 5th Floor 

New York. N.Y^ 10019 
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GLOSSARY 

S 



Ac c red 1 ted - officially licensed 
and approved , 

^AcTOStixs the s ci enee- wh i ch 



deals with understanding sound 

Ae^^l Photographer - someone who 
^photographs sites from airplanes^ 
for news, scientific ^ engineering, 
architectural, or military pur- 
poses 

Aesthetics - a branch of philosophy 
which deals with art/ and artis- 
tic^ values 

Applied Arts - arts which serve 
some practical purpose, such 
as furniture design 

Appraiser - someone who estimates 
the value of objects 

Apprentice ^ a person who is learn^ 
ing a skill by watching, and 
helping a more experienced 
person " ' 7^ " 

Architect - a designer of build- 
ings \ 

Architectural Draftsperson - 
someone whOs^ prepares detailed 
drawing's of 'architectural 
sketches, using mechanical 
drawing devices . 

Architectural Modeler - someone 
who makes three-dimensional 
models of architectural plans 



ArchiTtectural Renderer - an illus- 
trator who specializes in per- 
. . .^spective dra^^^ of bui |dings _ 

Art Therapist - Someone whJ uses 
art techniques as a means of 
helping emotionally or physically 
ill patients ; 

Artists ' CoQperative - a group of 
artists organized to assist each 
other in showing or marketing 
their works 

Arts Manager - someone who performs 
some business management function 
related to art and artists 

Audiovisual - related to hearing 
and seeing 

Biological and Scientific Photo- 
grapher - someone who photographs 
bioloJical specimens, microscop- 
ic slides, and other technical 
. subject matter^f or; use by.scien- 

/ .tists and medical doctors 

Book Designer - a graphic designer 

who specializes in planning the 
. appearance of books 

C a 1 1 i gr ap h^r - someone who does 
decorative hand lettering 

Camera-Ready a term which de- 
scribes a design, or printed 
page which is ready to be 
photographed for reproduction 
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Candid Photographer - someone who 
""takes' 'candid photographs of 
people on the street/ in order 
to sell them copies of the 
photographs 

Canvas - a finished surface on 
which artists paint. A canvas 
is usually white linen or cot- 
ton pulled taut on "stretchers" 
and coated with gesso 

Carpet Designer a textile design- 
er who specializes in carpets 
. and rugs 

Cartographer - an illustrator who 
draws maps 

- Cartoonist (printed media) - an 
illustrator who draws any kind 
' of cartoon or cartoon strip 

Cartoonist (motion pictures, tv) 
someone who draws and animates 
cartoons to be filmed 

Cataloguer - someone who compiles 
organized lists and descriptions 
of items in a collection 

Cloth Designer - someone who de- 
signs the weave, pattern^ color, 
or manufacturing procedure for 
cloth 

Clbthing Designer - the general 
teim for people who create de- 
signs and prepare patterns for 
-clothing; may specialize in- 
some aspect of the design pro- 
cess ; or some kind of clothiiigv " 
such as fur, hats, shoes j and 
handbags 

Color Proofs - the first draft 

~ of a printed, color illustration 

Color Separator - a person who 
separates the c^ors in a multi- 
color print and prepares sepa- 
rate printing plates for each 
individual color 



Color Theory - the general princi- 
"pies by which colors arc mixed, 
harmonized I and contrasted 

Colorer ' someone who hand colors 
designs on printed materials, 
such as maps or calendars 

Colorist, Photography - someone 
who colors photographs with paint 
to make them more natural or 
lifelike in appearance 

Commercial Designer - an industrial 
designer who' specializes in the 
styling and decoration of 
products 

Commercial Photographer - photo- _ 
graphs people, merchandise, 
fashion, or any commercial 
subject matter 

Commission - (1) ^ fee paid to 
someone for acting as an agent 
or representative in a sale 
or for performing a service; 
(2) a formal agreement which = 
promises an artist payment for 
his/her work, and promises the 
buyer that the artwbrk will be 
done in a specif ic .way 

Compositor - the person. who sets 
.and arranges type, prior to the 
actual printing of material 

Conservator - someone who preserves 
and protects valuable /Obj ects . 

Consultant - an expert in a field 
who Is pald^ t o -adv Is e or he Ip^ 
on a' project 

Copy Camera Operator - someone who 
uses a copy camera to make en- 
larged or reduced copies of 
printed materials, such as pho- 
tographs or drawings 

Copyist - a designer who studies 
clothing fashions and designs 
styles based on competitors' 
styles, or incorporates popular 
features into orig^inal design 
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Courtrddm. Artist - an artist who 
draws illustrations of events 
taking place during a court 
trial, usually whm cameras 
are forbidden in the room 

Cover Designer - a graphic designer 
who specializes in designing 
covers for books, magaEines, etc. 

Craft Guild - a formal association 
of craf tspersons 

Cri tic - someone who reviews and 
makes' judgements about works 
of art 

Pi o^r ama Mo d e 1 Maker - someone who 
.....„Jo.es_ca^ent^y. woxk...on custom--^^^^- 
displays according to designer's 
blueprints 

■ Display Artist - someone who de-- 
signs and paints, backgrounds 
and props used in displays 

Display Assembler - someone who 
designs and constructs models 
of advertising displays accord- 
ing to the instructions of a 
display manager, or a client 

Display Designer - someone who 
works under the supervision of 
the display managerj^ designing 
the appearance of a display 

Display Manager - someone who 
supervises the design and con- 
struction of graphic displays' 

Director, Art =^ someone who de- - 

signs artwork and^ supervises 
. workers preparing layouts and 
illustrations and photographs 
for printing; directs all phases 
of work in the art department 
and coordinates art department 
activities with other depart- 
.^ments 

Director J Merchandising Display ^ 
Department - someone who super- 
vises the design and manufac- 
turing of paper display units 
used to advertise products 



, Drafter - someone who draws ^ usu- 
ally refers to detailed drawings 
of architectural plans 

Draping - arranging cloth to flow 
or fold over a model 

Dressmaker - a master tailor who 
specializes in women^s clothing 

' Engraver - a printer who works with 
engraving techniques 

Environmental Design - the -general 
term used to describe all the 
design fields which. deal with 
our surroundings 

Etcher - a printer who works with 
etching techniques 

Fabrication - the actual building 
or production of an object 

Fashion Artist - someone who spe- 
cializes in any aspect of fashion 

Film Develpper - someone who pro^ 
cesses photographic film with 
darkroom equipment to produce 
negatives, or positive prints 

Finish Photographer = someone who 

photographs the finish line at 
" a race to determine the winner 

Floor Plan - a graphic illustration 
of the layout of an indoor space 

Folklorist - someone who is an 
expert in the field of traditions 
and crafts of various human 
societies 

Free- Lance - a person who is self- 
employed, to pursue a profession 
without any long-term contract 
to"a particular employer 

Gallery = a privately or coopera- 
tively owned ''mini museu&n'* where 
artwork is exhibited and sold 

General Illustrator - someone who 
does all kinds of illustration, 
work , 
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Gesso - a Vv-hite paste used to 
spread ,on stretched fabric to 
create! a smooth, even painting 
surfacjs 

Grant an awards usually of money, 
given jto an outstanding artist; 

' this mpney is usually given to 
help pby the artist for doing 
some specific work 

Graphic besigner - the general 
"term used to describe artists 
who dejsign two-dimensional 
visual materials to be printed 



Lay-off to let someone go 



from 



Grjddrnj 



the process of drawing 



or supjerimposing a network of 
squares" onto a surfaeBV tiSitr 
**grid" a painting by dividing 
the canvas in|,€> squares s .Rook- 
ing like gragh^ paper, in order 
to paint oije square at a time 

aCTphotographer - some- 



one who phptpgraphs people, 
events, and evidence for use 
by government agencies 

II lustrator - the general term 
for aljl those graphic artists 
who create visual representa- 
tions or dejTOrativo patterns 

r" 

Industrial Designer - the general 
term for people who design the 
appearance, form and/or function 
of manufactured "products 

Industrial Renderer - someone who 
- makes perspective drawings of 
products to be manufactured 



Interior Designer 



someone who 



specializes in decorating and 
designing indoor spaces 

Landscape Architect - a designer 
of outdodt areas, such as parks 
and gardens. 

La ndscape Drafter - an architec- 
tural drafter who specializes 
in landscape architecture 



a job because there isn't any 
more WDrk for that person to do 

Layout Planner - someone who plans 
and spaces the arrarigement of 
type and illus-trative materials 
for printed materials 

Lithographer - a printer who works 
witSr lithographic techniques 

Mat'.- a heavy paper and frame used 
ito mount pictures 

Mat Cutter - someone who custom 
cuts mats to fit specific 
pictures ■ . 

- Mwchanrc aig^ P lanner - p rep ares- -^e 
~^work of the layout person in 
^ fihai^form, ready for printing 

Medical ?H^strator - someone who 
' specializds in. drawing anatomi- 
cal or biological subjects .for 
use in medical study 

Merchandise Displayer - someone 
who arranges props and store 
merchandise in displays to 
attract a customer's attention 

Miniature Set Designer - someone 
who designs small-scale ^ovie ^ 
sets used in filming special 
effects / 

Model Builder - someone wlio makes 
and assembles parts for j models 
of furniture . | 

Model Maker - someone who con- 
structs scale models of products 
usually in clays to visualize 
the designer' s plans in three 
dimensions 

Music Grapher - a person who pre- 
"pares master copies of musical ■ 
notations for photographic 
reproduction / ^ 

Negative Cutter and Spotter - 
someone who examines and re- 
touches film negatives to pre- 
pare them for. printing 
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News Photographer - someone who 
takes photographs of people| 
an^ events to illustrate news 
stJries; might specialize in| . 
one area 5 such as sports | 

Package Designer - someone who; 

specializes in designing th_eL — ^ 
V appGarance and/or form of 

packaging materials- 

Paste- up Planner. - someone who 
' works for the layout person, 
cutting and . arrafiging ele- 
ments of the printed design 

Patternmaker someone who draws 
the master pattern of a prbductj 
following the specifications 
of the designer 

Photo -Checker and Assembler - 
someone who assembles and packs 
negatives or prints after ex:- 
. aminijig them for defects and 
, suggesting corrections to be 
made 

Photo Fin^isher someone who does 
all the work involved in dryings 
trimmingi and rnounting photo- 
graphic prints 

Phojo Researcher - someone who. 
lotates and maintains files of 
photographs used for illustra- 
tive, and research purposes 

Photographer i Lithographic - some- 
one who photographs material, to 
be' transferred to printing plates 
used ir^ the lithographic process 
of reproduction ^ ' ^ 

Photoengraver - a person who pre- 
pares material for printing 
using photoengraving techniques 

Photograph Retoucher someone 
who -retouches photo negatives 
and prints to accentuate attrac-- 
tive features and eliminate 
defects 
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Photographer - general tterm. used _ 
for all people who opeWte 
cameras and develop picriires for 
- artistic or commercial purposes.. 

Phot ographfer , Photoengraving - 
, someone who photographs material 

to-be tTansferred=^to—pr-inting___^ 

plates and used in thejphotoen- 
graving process of reproduction 

Phototechnician - the general te_rm 
for people involved in the de- 
tailed work. of photography and 
photo reproduction = 

Portrait Photographer - someone 
who specializes in taking pic- 
tures of people 

Print - a picture or image made 
by pressing paper against an 
inked surface^ or, in photogra- 
phy^ a picture created by photo- 
graphic methods 

Printer - the general term for 
people who do the actual^ work 
of reproducing visual images in 
multiple copies^" 

Production Manager ^ Advertising - 
someone who directs the work of * 
preparing advertisements, .for 
printing; makes final decisions 
about artwork^ photography, and 
design and instructs the type^ 
setters and printers on how the 
finished work will look 

Proposaj. - a document which de- 
scribeM^pro ject or work to be 
done; yeople write proposals to 
explai^ why they want funds and 
what they propose to do with them 

Publicist - someone who^ specializes 
in getting information to the 
public . 

Retainer Fee - a fee paid to a : 
professional which guarantees 
that his/her services will be 
available when they are needed 



Sample Cutter = someone who pre- 
pares the pieces of a garment 
to be sewn up as a sample 

Sample Maker - someone who fab- 
, ricates samples of small prod= 
ucts, such as jewelry 

Scenic Artist - someone who draws 
and paints scenery and back- 
grounds for mo^/ies and tv 

Screenmaker^ Photographic Process 

a person who photographically 
^produces the stencils used in 
silk screen printing 

Screen Printer - a. printer who 
prints designs on, textiles 
using sild-screening process 

Sign Designer - someone who draws 
designs for signs ^ including ^ 
backgrounds j colors ^ and other 
details 

Sign _Painte^ ^ someone who does 
all aspects of work on painted 
signs either for reproduction j 
or individual custom-made signs 

Sign Writer^ Hand - someone who 
paints, prints, or draws signs 
used for display purposes 

Silk Screen Printer - a printer 
who works with silk-screen 
techniques 

Slides - a small photographic 
reproduction of an artist's 
work. Slides are. transparent 
and are shown by a projector 

Stage Set Designer - someone who 
works un4er the direction of an 
art director j to prepare designs 
for movie sets 

Stretchers - wooden strips which 
are joined together to form a ^ 
framework on which artists 
stretch fabric;^ the stretched 
fabric is used as a surface for 
painting (see canvas) 



Stripper - a person who prepares 
photo-printed material for 
reproduction 

Student Teacher - an apprentice ' ^ 
teacher who works with an experi- 
enced teacher for a period of 
. time in order to qualify for 
certification 

Studio - an artist -s "working space 

Stylist \- a designer' whose primary 
concern is witH^ butwSlfd " appear^ 
ance rather than with function 

Tailor -I someone who designs and/ . 
or makes custom tailored clothing 

Technical Artist - someone who 
"specializes in illustrating 
technical subject matter 

Textila Designer - the general term 
for /people who design any aspect 
of any textile product 

/ 

Three-Dimensional Design - design 
ddne with solid materials such 
as sculpture, or architecture 

7 " " " ' 

Twp-Dimensional Design - design 
/done on a flat surface, such 
/ as p^aper 

rypestyle - the visual design or 
style of a lettering alphabet 

Typographer - - a specialist in 
choosing and arranging the type- 
styles for printed materials 

Urban Planner - develops plans for 
the construction and utilization 
of resources and buildings in a 
town or city ^ 

Vanity Gallery - an art gallefy 
^ which rents space, to artists; 
they are called "vanity" galler- 
ies because artists must pay 
to show their work there 

Visual Coimnunications - the process 
of giving and receiving messages 
through your sense of vision 
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Companion Documints ln this Career Exploratlpn Series.: r 

St^udent Guidebooks / w •, 

EXPLORING DANCE CAREERS 
EXPLORING MUSIC CAREERS ; 
imORING THEATER AND MEDIA CAREERS 
EXPLORING WRITING CAREERSV , 
/ EXPLORING CAREERS IN THE HUMANITIES ' , 

Materials for Teachers and' Cbunselors . , / 

39rWAYS TO EXPLORE ARTS AND HUMANITIES CAREERS: ' 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN DAN'CE, MUSIC, THEATER AND MEDIA, 
"VISUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS, WRITING, AND HUMANITiES 
■ X ■ ■ , V : 
CAREER GUIDANCE IN THE ARTS pD HUMANITIES: ACTIVITIES, 
INFOWATION AND RESOURCES TOR GRADES 7-12 

EXPLORING ARTS AND HUMANITIES \CA^ERS IN THEIcOMMUNITY: 
A PROGRAM'pLANNING' GUIDE \ ' 

AN"^ANN0TATED BIBLI0GRAPHY=0F-5ELECTED CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS IN THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES ^ 



A PRELIMINARY EXPLORATION OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE ARTS 
/AND HUMANITIES 
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